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INTRODUCTION 

I  suppose  it  is  the  practice  of  every  reader  of  books  to 
make  a  more  or  less  careful  record  of  the  thoughts  that  have 
appealed  to  him.  The  present  volume  contains  a  selection 
from  my  note-books  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  have 
accumulated;  and,  although  I  can  claim  no  distinction  for  the 
selection  in  itself,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  some  explanation  of 
the  principle  that  has  guided  my  choice,  as  well  as  to  indicate 
the  purpose  of  the  other  features  of  the  book  that  may  be 
somewhat  new. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  reader  will  find  quota- 
tions from  writers  who,  to  him,  seem  not  worthy  of  the  place 
assigned  to  them;  but  it  has  been  my  endeavour  all  through 
to  select  the  thoughts  that  have  germinative  power.  The 
ordinary  thought-book  is  frequently  a  collection  of  the  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent;  diamonds  are  few;  pretty  pebbles 
tolerably  numerous;  the  dull  stones  exist  in  plenty.  I  have 
tried  to  avoid  this  by  reproducing  only  those  thoughts  that 
compel  us  to  think  again — the  thoughts  that  suggest 
y*     inquiries  beyond  the  original  intention  of  the  author. 

The  authority  of  great  names  has  not  always  been 
respected.  The  best  thought  of  a  second-rate  author  may  be 
better  than  the  second-rate  thought  of  a  first-rate  author ; 
hence  I  have  not  hesitated,  on  occasion,  to  associate  the 
names  of  both  in  close  proximity,  reproducing  the  best  of 
their  thinkings,  even  though  it  should  be  a  solitary  sentence. 

BUt  to  write  a  record  of  the  reflections  of  the  wise  is  little 
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INTRODUCTION 

more  than  the  work  of  a  copyist.  A  further  step  is 
necessary;  the  wise  must  be  set  over  against  each  other. 
Consequently,  I  have  taken  pleasure  in  putting  them  in  the 
position  of  allies  when  they  agree,  and  of  combatants  when 
they  disagree.  And,  that  the  reader  himself  may  not  be  left 
out  in  the  cold,  I  have  provided  a  place  for  him  also.  The 
lists  of  queries  following  each  important  utterance  is  obviously 
intended  to  supply  material  for  Socratic  inquiry.  An 
opportunity  is  provided  for  the  reader  to  put  his  own  queries. 
Surely  there  is  no  better  method  of  developing  the  power  of 
analytical  reflection  ? 

The  ruled  lines  for  personal  notes  are  a  distinct  advan- 
tage ;  they  serve  as  a  record  of  notions  that  the  queries  have 
stimulated;  they  keep  question  and  answrer  closelv 
contiguous.  The  book,  in  short,  may  become,  in  time,  a 
history  of  one's  opinions ;  for  at  forty  we  may  look  back  with 
a  smile  at  the  intensity  and  the  narrowness  of  twenty-one — or, 
we  may  grieve  at  the  obscuring  cynicism  of  our  later  years. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  THOUGHT 

BOOK 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misconception  about  the  way  in  which 
this  book  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  developing  reflective 
ability,  I  will  provide  an  example. 

One  of  the  Thoughts  offered  for  analysis  and  comment  is 
the  famous  French  saying:  "To  understand  all  is  to 
forgive  all." 

The  queries  suggested  are  : 

i.  If  this  be  literally  true,  does  it  not  suggest  that 
punishment  is  the  outcome  of  ignorance  and 
incompetence  ? 

2.  Do  you  not  often  realise  that  wrongdoing  springs 

from   the  action   of   forces   that  operate   with   the 
vigour  of  a  law  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "  Thou  wast  a  God  that  forgavest 

them   though    Thou    tookest   vengeance   on   them 

because  of  their  iniquities  "?     Can   we  see  here 

forgiveness  and  retribution  at  work  together? 

Xow   the   reader  should   give   his   first  attention    to   the 

Thought,    asking    himself    questions    about    it;    for    it    may 

happen  that  a  better  question  than  any  of  those  offered  will 

occur  to  him,  which  he  can  write  above  or  beneath  those  in 

type.     lie  may  then   begin   to  answer  these  questions  on  a 

separate  sheet  of  paper,  and  at  greater  length  than  our  ruled 

lines  will  allow.      When  satisfied  that  he  has  done  his  best, 
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HOW  TO   USE   THE   THOUGHT   BOOK 

he  can  condense  his  work,  giving  the  answer  in  its  pithiest 
form. 

Below  is  a  set  of  possible  answers  to  the  queries  previ- 
ously given  : 

i.  It  cannot  be  literally  true,  otherwise  there  ought  to 
be  no  punishment  at  all ;  but  it  does  suggest  that 
the  more  we  understand  about  the  nature  of 
crimes,  the  less  harsh  and  vindictive  our  punish- 
ment will  be. 

2.  Certainly.     The  persistence  of  the  criminal   in   his 

evil  doing  ought  to  convince  us  that  there  is  some- 
thing inevitable  in  his  conduct;  and  this  ought  to 
start  us  out  on  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
motives  at  work. 

3.  In  religion,  forgiveness  is  primarily  restoration  of  a 

lost  relationship,  but  this  cannot  mean  that  there- 
fore the  forgiven  sinner  will  not  reap  what  he  has 
sown.     In  social   relationship   it  is  the  same:  an 
erring  husband  may  be  forgiven,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  his   transgression   may   remain.     For- 
giveness and  retribution  work  together. 
Having  answered  die  queries,  the  reader  should  now  try 
to  formulate  a  conclusion — one  that  represents  his  personal 
views  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Looking  at  the  Thought  again,  in  view  of  the  answers 
given,  he  might  conclude  something  after  this  fashion  : 
Complete  forgiveness  of  injuries  is  im- 
possible and  impracticable,  but  if  we  truly 
understand  the  causes  at  work,  the  penalties 
inflicted  will  be  remedial,  not  vindictive. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  forgiveness. 
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"It  is  certain  that  Homer  did  not  know  that  he 
wrote  well  any  more  than  Shakespeare.  Our  pre- 
sent-day authors  of  merit  all  learn  the  fatal  art  of 

knowing  that  they  write  well." 

— Lichtenberg. 


Queries. 

i.  Of  Homer  we  know  little, 
but  who  has  any  authority 
for  saying-  Shakespeare  did 
not  know  he  wrote  well? 


2.  Does  a  good  writer  fail  to 
know  he  is  a  good  writer  ? 
If  so,  why? 


3.  Has     modern     literary    art 
become   too   conscious? 


Notes. 


4.  Is  there  not  always  a  ten- 
dency to  disintegration  in 
any  kind  of  self-conscious- 
ness ?  Is  it  not  the  fault 
of  Stevenson's  style  that  it 
is  too  fine  and  sedulous? 
In  short,  that  it  is  too  self- 
conscious  ? 


"  Europe  represents  finality  in  the  history  of  the 
world." 

— Hegel. 


Queries, 


Notes. 


11  The  Press  is  not  public  opinion." 

— Bismarck, 


Queries. 

If  a  newspaper  editor  aims 
at  giving  the  people  "  what 
they  want,"  is  it  not  true 
that  the  press  merely  re- 
cords public  opinion? 


Notes. 


"Reform"  Journals  are 
seldom  a  financial  success. 
What  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  that  fact  ? 


Did  not  the  American 
Press  "make"  the  Span- 
ish-American War? 


4.  After    all,    what    is    public 
opinion  ? 
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11  God  enters  by  a  private   door  into   every  in- 
dividual." 

— Emerson. 


Queries, 


\  1 1 


41  Fate  is  |  MUM  tor  tacts  not  yet  passed  under  the 

me  di  thought:  tor  causes  that  are  impenetrated. H 

— Emerson, 


Is     there     much     practical 
consolation,    in   this    ju< 
ment,  for  the  sufferer  \\  ho 

suffers  unjustly  ?  The  wife 
of  a  man  w  ho  IS  1.  11 
for  a  crime  of  which  Ik-  is 
innocent  ma\  argue  that 
fate  ha-  causes  easily  pene- 
trated. 


X'  i 


After    all.    will    our   power 
to  penetrate  "  causes  "  re 
duce      the       number      of 
chanc<      a    linst  u 


3.  But  arc  the  "  causes  '  in- 
telligent causes,  that  is 
to    say,    foreseen    and    de- 


signed ? 


Does  any  "  cause  "  see 
and  intend  its  correlative 
11  effect,"  or  does  it  not 
follow  as  inevitably  as,  in 
mathematics,  three  multi- 
plied by  three  makes  nine? 


11  Nothing   serves    better   to    illustrate    a   man's 
character  than  the  things  which  he  finds  ridiculous." 

— Goethe,  "Reflections  and  Maxims." 


Queries. 


Notes. 


11  Chance  is  a  sobriquet  for  Providence." 

— Chamfort. 


Queries. 

Napoleon  said:  ''Chance 
is  the  providence  of  adven- 
turers." Is  this  the  same 
notion  ? 


2.  Is  Providence,  then,  al- 
ways on  our  side  when  we 
risk  the  chance  ? 


3.  Is  Providence,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  sobriquet  for 
Chance  ? 


Notes. 


Diagoras  the  Sceptic,  it  is 
said,  being  found  one  day 
in  the  Temple  of  Poseidon, 
was  asked  by  a  priest — 
"  You,  Diagoras,  are  you 
not  ashamed  of  your  dis- 
belief when  you  here  behold 
so  many  trophies  from  our 
sailors  saved  from  storms 
at  sea?  "  Diagoras  the  In- 
corrigible replied:  "No, 
certainly  not,  for  I  have 
been  looking  vainly  for  the 
trophies  of  those  who  were 
drowned."  Has  this  any 
application  to  the  thought 
above  ? 


"  Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is 
the  best  bred  in  the  company." 

— Swift,  "  Treatise  on  Good  Manners." 


Queries, 


Notes. 


11  Everything  is  made  for  some  end.  The  sun 
itself  has  its  business  assigned,  and  so  too  the 
celestial  deities.  But,  pray,  what  were  you  made 
for?  For  pleasure?  Commorisense  will  not  brook 
such  an  answer." 

— Marcus  Aurelius. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


t.  What  then  are  we  made 
for?  Duty?  Pain?  Or 
for  no   purpose  at  all? 


Granting  the  enigma  can- 
not be  solved,  is  not 
pleasure,  in  the  form  of 
happiness,  the  most  ra- 
tional of  all  solutions  ? 


Is  it  certain  that  everything 
is  made  for  some  end? 
When  was  this  finally 
proved  ? 


4.  Do  effects  follow  causes 
because  the  effects  were 
so  designed  ?  Or  because 
they  could  do  no  other, 
or  that  no  alternative  was 
possible? 


If  man  was  not  made  for 
happiness,  in  some  form  or 
other,  would  it  be  worth 
while  to  exist  at  all  ?  But 
happiness  is,  of  course, 
not  necessarily  pleasure  or 
case. 


11  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  deceive  a  good 
man.  He  that  never  lies,  easily  believes;  and  he  that 
never  deceives,  confides  too  much." 

— Balthazar  Graclan. 


Queries, 


Notes. 


io 


"One  will  seldom  go  wrong  if  one  attributes 
extreme  actions  to  vanity,  average  ones  to  habit,  and 
petty  ones  to  fear." 

— Nietzsche. 


Queries. 

i.  Would  it  not  be  truer  to 
substitute  "  ambition  "  for 
"vanity"? 


2.  And  "spite  "  for  "  fear  "? 


3.  Does  fear  never  result  in 
extreme  actions,  especially 
when  it   is  extreme  fear? 


4.  Are  not  all  such  classifica- 
tions as  these  with  regard 
to  our  actions  and  ruling 
passions  artificial  and  un- 
real ? 


To  what  must  one  then 
attribute  vanity — habit  and 
fear  ? 


Notes. 


ii 
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Man's  nature   is  in   turn  a  sanctuary   and   a 
cesspool." 

— Diderot. 


Queries. 


Notes. 
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11  Is  not  a  man  selfish  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
reason  out  the  consequences  of  his  action?  When 
you  calculate  the  results  of  an  action,  do  you  not, 
in  fact,  present  the  different  motives  as  they  appear 
to  you  and  choose  the  strongest  of  them?  ' ' 

— Arthur  T.  Hadley. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


Now  about  the  casuistry 
which  is  needed  almost 
every  day  of  our  lives  to 
solve  intricate  problems  of 
conduct  ? 


2.  Why  is  it  selfish  to  use 
logic  ?  Or  to  consider  con- 
sequences ? 


Is  the  man  who  disregards 
or  damns  the  consequences 
therefore  selfish  ? 


Is  not  a  man  selfish  only 
when  he  pursues  his  own 
pleasures  or  ends  at  the 
expenses  of  other  people 
or  regardless  of  their 
claims  ? 
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"The  true  gentleman  is  the  man  who  does  not 
pride  himself  on  anything." 

— La  Rochefoucauld. 


Queries. 


Notes. 
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11  What  are  thoughts  but  pale,  dead  feelings?  " 

— Nov  alls. 


Queries. 

If  feeling  is  subjective  life 
par  excellence,  do  we  not 
give  too  much  place  to 
reason  in  shaping  creed 
and   conduct  ? 


2.  Have  not  men  of  action 
been  primarily  men  of  feel- 
ing? What  then  are  the 
services  of  the  men  of 
thought?  Are  pale,  dead 
feelings  of  no  value  to  the 
race? 


Is    not    the    object     of    all 
thought  to  awaken  feeling  ? 


Notes. 


11  It  is  the  usual  misfortune  of  every  man  that  hath 
been  much  talked  of,  to  come  short  of  the  perfection 
that  men  have  imagin'd  to  themselves.  Reality  can 
never  equal  imagination." 

— Balthazar  Gracian. 


Queries. 


Notes. 
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11  There  is  no  education  like  adversity." 

— Beacons  field,  "  Endymlon, 


Queries, 
i.  How  much  adversity? 


Notes. 


2.  And  is  there  no  education 
in  advancing"  prosperity  ? 
— even     though     there     be 


dangers  ? 


Is  there  any  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  it  makes  fools 
wise  ? 


Is  it  possible  to  learn  wis- 
dom vicariously  through 
the  adversities  of  others  ? 
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11  Commonplace  minds  usually  condemn  everything 
that  is  beyond  their  understanding." 

— La  Rochejoucauld. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


i£ 


1 '  There  is  a  poverty  which  leads  to  the  building 
up  of  the  human  powers  and  serves  as  the  foundation 
of  man's  happiness  and  inner  greatness.  But  there 
is  also  a  poverty  that  is  the  parent  of  despair." 

— Pestalozzi. 
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Queries. 

1.  When  the  despair  comes 
is  it  not  because  the  task- 
is   too    difficult  ? 


Is     not 
poverty 


the 
the 


problem 
problem 


of 
of 


knowing  how  much  to  give 
and    how 
hold  ? 


much    to    with- 


Is  not  the  difference  here 
that  between  poverty  and 
destitution? 


Is  there  not  a  poverty  of 
the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the 
purse,  and  is  not  this 
poverty  the  hardest  to 
bear? 


Notes, 
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11  Psychical  pain  is  more  easily  borne  than  physi- 
cal, and  if  I  had  my  choice  between  a  bad  conscience 
and  a  bad  tooth,  I  should  choose  the  former." 

— Heinrich  Heine. 


Queries, 


Notes. 
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11  We  owe  perhaps  to  the  passions  the  greatest 
advantages  of  the  intellect." 

— Vauvcnargues. 


Queries. 

i.  Presumably  because  as 
Sully  says:  "Feeling  is 
subjective  life  par  excel- 
lence "  ? 


Notes, 


2.  Are  men  of  genius  men  of 

passion? 


3.  How  far  is  the  history  of 
passion  a  history  of  illum- 
ination? 


4.  To     which     passions     does 


Vauvenargues 
all  alike? 


refer  ?     To 


Are  the  "passions",  so 
called,  always  a  proof  of 
profound  feeling? 
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11  We  put  up  more  easily  with  being  surpassed 
than  with  being  equalled." 

—.4.  Vinet. 


Queries. 


Notes, 
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"Whenever  you  would  persuade  or  prevail,  ad- 
dress yourself  to  the  passions;  it  is  by  them  that 
mankind  is  to  be  taken.  Caesar  bade  his  soldiers  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  aim  at  the  faces  of  Pompey's 
men;  they  did  so,  and  prevailed.  I  bid  you  strike  at 
the  passions;  and  if  you  do,  you,  too,  will  prevail. 
If  you  can  once  engage  people's  pride,  love,  pity, 
ambition  (or  whichever  is  their  prevailing  passion), 
on  your  side,  you  need  not  fear  what  their  reason 
can  do  against  you." 

— Chesterfield. 


Queries. 

Is  this  taking  a  creditable 
view  of  human  nature  or  is 
it  the  policy  of  a  trickster? 


2.  Analysing  business  careers 
do  we  not  find  that  pros- 
perity has  frequently  turned 
on  the  discovery  and  supply 
of  some  human  vanity  ? 


Notes. 


Is  it  possible  to  trade  so 
cynically  as  this  upon  the 
passions  of  other  people  ? 
Is  not  sincerity  essential, 
and,  if  it  is  deliberately  in- 
tended or  pretended,  does 
not  the  bank  refuse  to 
pay? 
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In  the  army  we  tell  cowards  that  they  are  brave 
men,  and  we  thus  induce  them  to  become  so.  On 
all  occasions  we  should  treat  men  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  take  for  granted  that  they  have  the  virtues 
with  which  we  wish  to  inspire  them." 

— Napoleon. 


Queries, 


Notes, 


24 


11  I  do  not  love  thee,  Sabidius,  nor  can  I  say  why; 
I  can  only  say  this,  I  do  not  love  thee." 

— Martial. 


Queries. 

i.  If  fate  is  an  impenetrated 
cause  is  not  prejudice  one 
also  ? 


Notes, 


May  not  prejudice  be  a 
subconscious  antagonism 
based  on  past  experience 
that  no  longer  forms 
part  of  our  conscious  know- 
ledge ? 


antagonism 


Is      personal 

an    inability    to    blend 

positive  and  negative  ? 


the 


4.  Is  it  possible  to  give  a 
reason  for  what  is  itself  a 
reason  ? 


^^ 


"  Life  is  a  tragedy  to  him  who  feels,  and  a  comedy 
to  him  who  thinks." 

— La  Bruyere. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


26 


11  There  is  nothing  advantageous  which  may  not 
also  be  injurious." 

— Ovid. 


Queries. 

i.  Is  it  also  true  that  there  is 
nothing"  injurious  which 
may  not  be  advantageous  ? 


Notes. 


2.  Does  not  this  mean  that 
temperance,  self-control 
and  sound  judgment  are 
the  highest  of  human 
virtues  ? 


3.  Can     justice     ever    be     in- 
jurious ? 


4.  Which  of  the  virtues  can  be 
in  that  case  most  injurious 
and  to  whom  ? 
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11  There  is   no  man  suddenly  either   excellently 
good  or  extremely  evil." 

— Sir  P.  Sidney. 


Queries, 


Notes. 


28 


11  The  most  silent  people  are  generally  those  who 
think  most  highly  of  themselves.  They  fancy  them- 
selves superior  to  everyone  else;  and  not  being  sure 
of  making  good  their  secret  pretensions,  decline 
entering  the  lists  altogether." 

— IIa:lift,  "  Characteristics." 


Queries. 

How  does  this  compare 
with  La  Rochefoucauld : 
11  Gravity  is  a  mysterious 
carriage  of  body  invented 
to  cover  the  defects  of  the 
mind"? 


Notes. 


2.  If,  as  Carlyle  said : 
"  Speech  is  great,  but 
silence  is  greater/'  how 
are  we  to  judge  whether 
the  silent  man  is  a  wise 
man  or  a  fool  ? 


3.  Does  not  silence  often  pro- 
ceed from  modesty  and 
diffidence  ? 


29 


"Systems!  There  never  has  been  one  and  there 
never  will  be.  Approximations — yes;  but  a  little 
tract  of  the  inscrutable  always  mocks  the  system- 
monger,  be  he  scientist  or  philosopher." 

— Anon. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


30 
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The  evil  of  difference  of  opinion  must  exist;  it 
admits  of  no  cure.  The  wildest  visionary  does  not 
now  hope  he  can  bring  his  fellow-creatures  to  one 
standard  of  faith.  If  history  has  taught  us  any  one 
thing,  it  is  that  mankind,  on  such  sort  of  subjects, 
will  form  their  own  opinions." 

— Sydney  Smith. 


Queries. 

Is  this  the  same  thought  as 
that  of  La  Bruyere :  "  We 
must  only  seek  to  think  and 
speak  correctly  without 
desiring  to  lead  others  to 
our  tastes  and  feelings : 
that  would  be  too  large  an 
undertaking-  "  ? 


Notes. 


If  so,  does  it  not  go  in  the 
teeth  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  when 
leaders  of  every  kind  have 
sought  by  oration  and 
printed  books  to  persuade 
men  to  think  as  they 
thought? 


3.  Are  there  not  thousands  of 
instances  which  prove  the 
"  undertaking "  was  not 
"  too  lanre"? 


3* 


"Social  and  individual  progress,  though  interde- 
pendent, are  not  necessarily  contemporaneous  or 
identical.  There  are  times,  as  all  history  shows  us, 
when  the  individual  is  exalted  at  the  expense  of 
society.  There  are  times  when  society  in  the  mass 
advances  and  the  individual  is  stationary  or  retro- 

Grade  ' ' 

— Samuel  Lucas,  "  Secularia." 


Queries. 


Notes. 


32 


"It  is  of  little  importance  by  what  authority  an 
opinion  is  sanctioned  if  it  will  not  itself  stand  the 
test  of  sound  criticism." 

— Mansel. 


Queries. 

Is  there  no  kind  of 
authority  to  which  critic- 
ism  is   not  to   be  applied? 


Notes. 


What  criticism  can  be 
offered  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  greatest  eye- 
specialist? 


3.  Is  not  all  authority  built  up 
on  sound  criticism  ? 


4.  Is  not  truth  itself  the 
highest  and  most  final  of 
all  authorities  ? 


33 


"  Since  the  world  is  eternal,  the  theory  of  progress 
is  necessarily  false." 

— Schopenhauer. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


34 


11  Taste  and  genius,  why  do  they  never  pull  kindly 
together? 

41  Taste  is  afraid  of  the  power,  genius  spurneth 
the  rein." 

— Goethe. 


Queries, 


Notes. 


Might  we  say  with  Blair 
that  taste  is  the  power  of 
judging;  genius  the  power 
of  executing"  ?  Execution 
therefore  comes  first.  Is 
not  taste  too  slow  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  develop- 
ments of  genius  ? 


Does  not  taste  imply  some 
degree  of  detachment  and 
catholicity  of  appreciation, 
whereas  genius  is  com- 
pletely identified,  as  the 
father  with  the  son,  in 
what   he   creates  ? 


3.  Did    not    taste    and   genius 
pull  together   in   Goethe  ? 


35 


11  No  nation,  regarded  as  a  unit,  can  be  in  the 
wrong.  Its  actions  are  the  result  of  an  inner 
necessity,  and  its  fortunes  the  natural  result  of  its 
actions.  To  the  investigator,  the  grand  idea 
presents  itself  that  History  (i.e.,  Nature,  Deity, 
Providence,  etc.)  at  times  employs  whole  nations, 
instead  of  mere  individuals,  to  effect  great  ends, 
and  that  some  nations  must  suffer  in  order  that 
the  whole  system  may  be  preserved  and  progress 
harmoniously." 

— Helnrich  Heine,  "  Scintillations." 


Queries. 


Notes. 


36 


"Exercise  your  abilities.     What  at  present  costs 
trouble  will  at  last  come  to  you  mechanically." 

— Lichtenbcrg ,  "  Re  flections." 


Queries. 

i.  Is  there  anything  more 
in  this  than  in  the  old 
saying  "  Practice  makes 
perfect  "  ? 


2.  Is  it  true  of  a  man  engaged 
in  overcoming  a  bad  habit 
as  it  is  true  of  an 
accountant's  clerk  master- 
ing figures  ? 


Has  it  not  been  proved  by 
men    of    science    that    man 

from    the 


is 


distinguished 


brute  mostly  in  that  his 
faculties  are  developed 
much  more  under  stimulus 
of  effort  and  use  than  of 
nutriment  ? 


Notes. 


1  Men  of  genius,"  says 
Hazlitt,  "  do  not  excel  in 
any  direction  because  they 
labour  in  it :  they  labour  in 
it  because  they  excel." 
Ought  not  therefore  our 
abilities  to  be  exercised 
for  the  sake  of  economy 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
our  inclination  and  talents, 
or  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  ? 


37 


"I  feel  convinced  that,  long  after  we  shall  have 
quietly  rotted  in  our  graves,  they  will,  in  Germany, 
battle  for  a  republic,  with  speech  and  sword.  For 
republicanism  is  an  idea,  and  Germans  have  never 
yet  given  up  an  idea  until  they  have  fought  it  out  to 
its  ultimate  results." 

— Heinrich  Heine,  "  Scintillations." 


Queries. 


Notes. 


3« 


4 'Truth  may  sometimes  be  improbable." 

— Boileau. 


Queries. 

[.  What    scientific    facts    illus- 
trate this  statement  ? 


Notes. 


2.  If  Boileau  is  right,  is  he  not 
merely  echoing  the  saying 
that  "  truth  is  stranger 
than   fiction  "  ? 


3.  Would  it  not  have  been 
wittier,  and  quite  as  true,  to 
say  that  truth  may  some- 
times be  probable? 


3*J 


"  Before  the  Revolution  all  was  effort;  afterwards 
it  was  all  changed  to  demand." 

— Goethe. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


40 


11  Gunpowder  and  military  machinery  have  ren 
dered  the  triumph  of  barbarians  impossible." 

— Lecky. 


Queries. 

i.  Are  armaments  then  the 
final  criterion  of  civilisa- 
tion ? 


Notes, 


2.  Is  the  nation  with  the  most 
highly  organised  army  the 
most  cultured  among  the 
nations  ? 


Does  modern  war  show 
that  the  efficiency  of  "  cul- 
ture "  increases  with  the 
efficiency  of  military 
weapons  ? 


41 


11  One  of  the  greatest  illusions  of  politicians  is 
that  of  considering  the  people  as  a  kind  of  divinity 
which  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  giving  an  account 
of  its  acts  and  is  incapable  of  being  deceived." 

— Gustave  Le  Bon. 


Outcries  . 


Notes, 


4*' 


11  All  Education  should  be  moral  first;  intellectual 
secondarily." 

— Raskin,  "  Fors  Clavigera." 


Queries. 

i  .  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween moral  and  intellec- 
tual education  ? 


2.  Can     morality 
except 
lect? 


through 


be     taught 
the    intel- 


Is  not  the  method  of  teach- 
ing conduct  by  occasional 
comment  on  action  better 
than  the  formal  moral 
lesson  ? 


4.  Why  are  schools  with  loudly 
acclaimed  "moral  tone" 
so  often  unsatisfactory  in 
that  respect  ? 


Why  is  the  word  "  moral  " 
so  unpopular?  Is  it  not 
because  it  is  usually  mis- 
understood to  mean  merely 
conduct  according  to  con- 
ventional rules  ? 


Notes. 


13 


"Even  the  weak  are  strong  when  they  combine.' 

— Schiller. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


44 


11  To  him  to  whom  the  end  is  lawful,  the  means 
also  is  lawful." 

— Dr  Busenbaum,  S.J. 


Queries. 

i.  Who  is  to  decide  when  the 
end  is  lawful  ? 


2.  If  B\s  life  stands  in  the  way 
of  A's  lawful  end  with  re- 
gard to  C,  is  not  B  justified 
in  making  A's  death  his 
lawful  end? 


3.  Do   we    need    a    science   of 

casuistry  ? 


4.  Is   its   history   one   that  in- 
spires confidence? 


5.  As  several  Popes  have  con- 
demned the  teaching  of 
Busenbaum  does  this  not 
clear  the  modern  Jesuit  of 
erroneous  charges  ? 


Did      not      Lenin 
Busenbaum  ? 


follow 


Notes. 


45 


"Nations  are  led  by  words." 

— Comte  de  Salvandy. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


46 


"An  error  is  the  more  dangerous  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  truth  which  it  contains." 

— Amid. 


Queries. 

Is  this  because  the  modicum 
of  truth  is  there,  or 
because  error  has  more 
essential  attraction  ? 


Notes 


Who  is  to  decide  what 
is  the  truth  and  error 
in  Christianity  and  in 
Christian  Science  ? 


If  truth  is  "  the  best  we 
know,"  is  there  any  truth 
without  its  particle  of 
error  ? 


Is  this  not  another  way  of 
saying  that  no  truth  is  the 
truth  except  the  whole 
truth  ? 


47 


11  Culture  is  the  passion  for  sweetness  and  light, 
and  (what  is  more)  the  passion  for  making  them 
prevail." 


— M.  Arnold. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


48 


1 '  Poetry  is  more  philosophical  and  useful  than 
history." 

— Aristotle,  Poetics  IX. 


Queries. 

i.  Then  why  did  Plato,  who 
knew  more  of  poetry  than 
most  people,  exclude  it 
from    his    ideal    Republic? 


2.  Might  we  not  say  that 
the  hymn  writers  of  the 
Christian  Church  have  kept 
religion  alive  far  more 
than    its    philosophic    theo- 


logians ? 


What  are  the  relative  values 
of  Butler's  "  Analogy  " 
and      Newman's       "  Lead 


kindly 


Light 


Is  it  because  poetry — and 
verse — is  closer  to  feeling, 
and  because  feeling  is  more 
fundamental  than  thinking  ? 


Notes, 


49 


"  A  great  power  does  not  ask  to  be  recognised;  it 
reveals  itself." 

— Bismarck. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


50 


11  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  he  who  acts  on 
that  principle  is  not  an  honest  man." 

— Archbisliop  Whately. 


J#ff 


Queries, 
Why  not? 


Notes. 


Is  honesty  right  because  it 
is  the  best  policy,  i.e., 
works  best?  or,  if  honesty 
were  ruinous,  would  it  still 
be  the  best  policy? 


Why  is  it  dishonest  to 
act"  up  to  a  utilitarian 
standard  ? 


In  what  circumstances  is 
the  best  policy  not  the 
best? 


Is  it  possible,  in  the  com- 
plex affairs  of  life,  to 
exclude  policy  from  virtue, 
or,  apart  from  policy,  to 
decide  what- is  dishonest? 


11  Doubt  everything  at  least  once — even  down  to 
the  proposition  *  twice  two  are  four.'  " 

— Lichtenberg,  "  Reflections." 

Queries. 

Notes. 

52 


"There  is  more  heart  in  the  world  than  head; 
intellect  only,  appeals  to  intellect;  the  heart  to 
humanity." 

— "  The  Maxims  of  Mannaduke." 


Queries. 

How  is  this  statement 
connected  with  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  classic  and 
romantic   schools  ? 


What  are  the  schools  in 
literature  which  appeal, 
intellect  to  intellect,  and 
what  have  they  done  for 
themselves  and  for  others  ? 


3.  Does       this       mean       that 

I  humanity  is  more,  distin- 
guished for  its  "  heart  " 
(whatever  this  may  mean) 
than  its  intellect  ? 

4.  Is  not  intellect  itself  one  of 
the     highest    attributes    of 

humanity  ? 


5.  Does  all  emotionalism  or 
sentimentality  come  from 
the  heart  ?  Does  it  never 
arise   from  weak  heads  ? 


Notes. 


53 


a 


That  extremes  beget  extremes,  is  an  apothegm 
built  on  the  most  profound  observation  of  the  human 
mind;  and  its  truth  is  in  nothing  more  apparent  than 
in  those  moral  phenomena,  perceivable  when  a 
nation,  inspired  by  one  common  sentiment,  rushes  at 
once  from  despotism  to  liberty." 

— Colton's  "  Lacon." 


Queries. 


Notes, 


54 


"Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  nowadays  more 
agencies,  societies,  leagues,  guilds  and  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  weak  than  the  development  of  the 
strong?  " 

— Anon. 


Queries. 


I  low  much  money  is  spent 
on  philanthropy  every 
vear  ? 


Notes. 


Has  not  the  time  arrived 
to  place  philanthropy  on  an 
efficient  basis  in  order  to 
avoid  waste  effort? 


Is  not  the  primary  fault 
our  failure  to  act  up  to  the 
principle  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure  ? 


55 


"It  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  a  quack,  if  he 
can  cure  our  disorder,  although  he  cannot  explain  it, 
than  to  a  physician,  if  he  can  explain  our  disease, 
but  cannot  cure  it." 

— Colton's  "  Lacon." 


Queries. 


Notes 


<?6 


11  Everything    that   is    worth    thinking    has   been 
thought  before;  we  must  only  try  to  think  it  again." 

— Goethe. 


Queries.  Notes, 

How      can      we      reconcile 

such   contradictions   as   the 

following :  —  

I  'auvenargues :       "It  is 

easier    to    say    new    things 

than     to     reconcile     those         • 

which    have    already    been 

said." 


LicJitcnberg :  :  The 

subtlest  observation  of  the 
moderns  is  usually  nothing 
but  a  more  individualised 
expression  of  the  ancients." 


La  Bruycre :  "Every- 
thing has  been  said,  and 
we  are  come  too  late  by 
the  seven  thousand  years 
that  men  have  lived  and 
thought." 


Lcmicrre  :  To  believe 

that  everything  is  dis- 
covered is  a  great  mistake ; 
it  is  taking  the  horizon  for 
the  end  of  the  world." 


2.  Is  not  this  pessimism  found 
mostly  in  poets  and  phil- 
osophers, and  not  at  all 
among   scientists  ? 


57 


11 1  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now." 

— Jesus  Christ. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


58 


11  Even  education  will  not  give  us  all  that  we  want. 
What  we  want  to  develop  in  our  race  is  the  art  of 
thinking,  and  thinking  is  an  art  which  stands  a  very 
good  chance  of  perishing  from  amongst  us  altogether. 
...  I  think  the  Press,  with  all  its  merits,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  of  independent  thinking." 

— Lord  Rosebery. 


Queries. 

I.  Does  not  a  man  read 
his  paper  to  have  his 
opinions  confirmed  rather 
than  criticise a? 


Notes. 


2.  Is  not  the  news  column 
itself  a  great  stimulus  to 
thought  "  where  there  is 
ability  to  think? 


Are     we     not     more     re- 
flective,  as  a  people,   than 

we  used  to  be? 


Can  there  be  thinking  when 
there  is  no  inherent  power 
of  thought?  and  where  it 
already  exists  is  there  any 
need  for  it  to  be  taught? 


59 


(( 


The  first  thing  to  acquire  when  one  governs  is 
indifference  to  the  newspapers." 

— Thiers. 


Queries, 


Notes. 


60 


11  Thinking  much  upon  insoluble  problems  is  apt 
to  breed  superstition  even  in  the  strongest  minds. 
The  failure  of  the  reason  weakens  our  reliance 
on  it,  and  the  difference  between  the  incomprehen- 
sible and  the  absurd  is  very  fine." 

— Mark  Rutherford. 


Queries. 

Can  this  tendency  to  super- 
stition be  seen  in  the 
thought  of  men  who  are 
materialists  ?  Did  Haeckel 
lose  his  belief  in  Reason? 


2.  Does  modern  spiritualism 
support  the  above  state- 
ment ? 


Notes, 


3.  Are  not  the  strongest 
intimations  of  truth  those 
which  we  perceive  at  first 
sight,  and  soon  lose,  if  we 
are  not  careful  to  seize  or 
take  a  note  of  them?  Is 
it  not  in  this  respect  that 
the  plain  man  has  often  a 
clearer  sense  of  truth  and 
falsehood  than  the  philoso- 
pher although  he  is  not 
so  well  able  to  explain 
himself? 
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"That  which  makes  a  great  thought  is  when 
something  is  said  which  reveals  a  great  number  of 
other  things,  and  which  enables  us  suddenly  to  dis- 
cover that  for  which  we  could  not  hope  except  after 

lonq  study."  .,     J 

— Montesquieu. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


62 


I . 


We  rarely  meet  a  man  who  can  tell  us  any  news 
which  he  has  not  read  in  the  newspapers,  or  been 
told  by  his  neighbours.  In  proportion  as  our  inward 
life  fails,  we  go  more  constantly  and  desperately  to 
the  post  office.  You  may  depend  on  it,  that  the  poor 
fellow  who  walks  away  with  the  greatest  number  of 
letters,  proud  of  his  extensive  correspondence,  has 
not  heard  from  himself  this  long  while." 

— Thoreau. 


Queries. 


Is    this    the 
that       of 
when      he 
surest    way 
thoughts    of 
to   take  up 
moment  you 
to  do 


"  :> 


same  idea  as 
Schopenhauer, 
said:  "The 
of    having    no 

your  own  is 
a"  book    every 

have  nothing 


Notes. 


Do    we    not     "  hear    from 
ourselves"    too    often? 


63 


11  In  order  to  find  out  if  a  thought  is  new  it  should 
be  expressed  very  simply." 

— Vauvenargues. 


.Queries. 


Notes, 


64 


11  Darkness  is  more  productive  of  sublime  ideas 
than  light." 

— Burke  on  ';  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful" 


Queries. 

I,  Is      darkness      a      thought 
stimulant?     If  so,   why? 


Are  night  thoughts  more 
charged  with  wisdom  than 
day  thoughts,  as  when 
Napoleon  said,  "  Night  is 
a  good  counsellor  "? 


Lichtenberg  said:  "It  is  a 
positive  fact  that  some 
thoughts  please  us  when 
we  are  lying  down  which 
fail  to  please  us  any  more 
when  we  are  on  our 
feet."  Is  this  a  common 
experience  7 


Notes. 


65 


"  The  ages  when  people  begin  to  study  the  rules  by 
which  other  ages  managed  to  accomplish  such  great 
things,  are  ages  in  a  poor  way.  Instead  of  having 
good  digestions  and  keen  powers  of  invention,  the 
best  minds  become  terribly  well-read,  pale,  consump- 
tive stay-at-homes." 

— Lichtenberg ,  "  Reflections.'" 


Queries. 


Notes. 


66 


3- 


"If  a  private  country  gentleman  in  Cheshire, 
about  the  year  1630,  had  not  been  overturned  in  his 
carriage,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  America,  in- 
stead of  being  a  free  republic  at  this  moment  would 
have  continued  a  dependent  colony  of  England.  This 
country  gentleman  happened  to  be  Augustus 
Washington,  Esquire,  who  was  thus  accidentally 
thrown  into  the  company  of  a  lady  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife,  who  emigrated  with  him  to 
America  and  in  the  year  1632,  at  Virginia,  became 
the  envied  mother  of  George  Washington  the  Great." 

— Colton's  "  Lacon" 


Queries. 

Is  this  an  equivalent  of 
Pascal's  "  If  Cleopatra's 
nose  had  been  shorter 
the  whole  face  of  the 
earth  would  have  been 
different  "? 


What  details  in  English 
and  French  History  can 
be  included  in  the  same 
category  ? 


But  is  not  this  to  take 
too  narrow  and  local  a 
view  of  history?  How  do 
we  know  that  if  George 
Washington  had  never 
lived  some  other  man 
might  have  fulfilled  his 
task?  and  would  it  have 
been  possible  at  all  if  it 
had  not  been  in  the  mind 
and  will  of  many  more 
besides  Washington  ? 


Notes, 


67 


11  The  audience  always  sympathises  with  him  who 
speaks  pathetically." 

— Aristotle. 


Queries, 


Notes. 


68 


11  How  would  I  advise  you  to  begin  the  study  of 
life?  By  arming  yourself  with  a  note  of  interroga- 
tion." 

— Pierre  Duval. 


Queries. 


The  interrogations  "  What 
am  I?"  ^Whence  did  I 
come?  "  "  Whither  do  I 
go?  "  are  still  unanswered; 
why  repeat  them  ? 


Notes, 


2.  Are  not  all  great  dis- 
coveries preceded  by 
simple   questions  ? 


Have  we  too  much  doubt 
or  too  much  faith  as 
inquirers  into  life  ? 


Is  the  inquiring  mind 
always  an  evidence  of 
superior  intelligence?  Is 
it  not  often  indicative 
merely  of  an  impertinent 
and  vulgar  curiosity  ? 


Is  it  not  an  accepted  truth 
that  a  question  formulated 
is  half  answered? 


69 


"  One  of  the  chief  arts  in  governing  men  is  to 
humour  their  sensitiveness.  It  is  beyond  belief  how 
jealous  people  are.  Tell  A  to  do  what  it  is  B's  place 
to  do  and  B  will  be  wrapped  in  gloom  for  a  week. 
If  you  want  cheerful,  active,  good-tempered  service, 
you  must  be  nice  to  a  degree  in  your  observance  of 
the  boundaries  between  those  under  you  and  not  put 
one  stickleback  into  another  stickleback's  water." 

— Buxton,  "  Notes  on  Thought." 


Queries. 


Notes. 


70 


11  Great  is  journalism.  Is  not  every  able  editor  a 
ruler  of  the  world,  being  a  persuader  of  it;  though 
self-elected,  yet  sanctioned  by  the  sale  of  his 
numbers?  ' ' 

— Carlyle. 


Queries. 

i.  Was  there  not  more  inde- 
pendent thinking  before 
newspapers  became  so  dis- 
tinctive a  feature  in  our 
social  life  ? 


Notes 


Does  the  circulation  of  a 
paper  indicate  the  pre- 
valence of  its  political 
policy  ? 


3.  How  far  can  an  editor  be 
said  to  be  a  "  persuader  " 
of'  public   opinion  ? 


4.  Is  the  paper  with  the 
largest  circulation  the  most 
influential  ? 


7* 


"  Few  people  are  qualified  to  be  old." 

— La  Rochefoucauld. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


"Why  do  we  admire  intellect  when  it  is  united 
with  even  diabolic  disregard  of  moral  laws?  Partly 
because  it  stands  out  more  prominently;  partly 
because  it  triumphs  over  obstacles;  but  mainly  be- 
cause we  are  all  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with 
insurrection  and  the  assertion  of  individuality." 

— Mark  Rutherford. 


Queries. 


What  is  it  that  marks  off 
the  villain  as  hero  and  the 
villain  as  a  death-deserving 
wretch? 


Could  we  say  that 
Machiavelli  was  guilty,  in 
practice  and  precept,  of  a 
diabolic  disregard  of  moral 
laws?  Is  it  the  intellect 
we  admire  in  him  ? 


Is  there  any  connection  at 
all  between  assertion  of 
individuality,  and  sympathy 
with  insurrection  ? 


Notes, 
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Every  institution  goes  through  three  stages- 
utility,  privilege,  abuse." 

— Chateaubriand. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


11  A  delusion  that  fills  me  with  happiness  is  worth 
a  truth  that  casts  me  to  the  ground." 

— Wieland. 


Queries. 

How  does  this  opinion 
compare  with  that  of 
George  Eliot:  "  In  the 
long  run  even  a  gloomy 
truth  is  better  company 
than  a  cheerful  falsehood  "  ; 
and  that  of  Professor 
Huxley:  n  Irrationally 

held  truths  may  be  more 
harmful  than  reasoned 
errors  "? 

Is  truth  ever  dangerous  in 
the  manner  suggested  ? 


Notes, 


M  Truth  is  the  best  we 
know."  What  objections 
can  be  offered  to  that 
definition  ? 


Has  this  maxim  the  moral 
ring  of  a  truth  or  a  false- 
hood? "A  truth  that's 
told  with  bad  intent  beats 
all  the  lies  you  can  in- 
vent," according  to  Blake. 
If  this  is  allowed,  must 
we  also  pass  Wieland's 
aphorism  ? 
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1  '  Mental  contagion  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in 
the  propagation  of  a  revolutionary  movement." 

— Gusiave  le  Bon. 


Queries. 


Notes, 
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When  it  comes  to  the  deep  things  of  life,  one 
man  is  as  much  as  another." 

— JoJin  Galsworthy. 


Queries. 

Immortality  is  one  of  the 
deep  things  of  life.  Is  a 
bricklayer  as  good  an 
authority  as  a  man  who  has 
thought  about  it  for  a 
lifetime  ? 


The  origin  of  life  is  perhaps 
our  deepest  scientific  prob- 
lem. Would  even  Tolstoy, 
with  his  peasant  ideal,  say 
that  one  man's  idea  was  as 
good  as  that  of  another  ? 


Is  life  in  any  sense  the 
same  to  a  profound  thinker 
like  Plato  or  Leonardo,  as 
it  is  to  the  man  who  never 
gives  life  a  thought  even  in 
his  death,  or  who  is  in- 
terested only  in  sport  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  ? 


Might  it  not  be  as  truly 
said  that  it  is  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  deeper 
things  of  life  that  men 
differ  most  from  one 
another  ? 


Notes, 
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"  There  never  was  a  kingdom  in  which  there  has 
been  so  many  wars  as  in  that  of  Christ." 

— Montesquieu. 


Queries. 


Notes. 
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11  Good  and  evil  are  ever  conjoined 


Queries. 

Is  it  then  possible  to  have 
anything'  purely  good  or 
purely  evil  ? 


— Euripides. 


Notes. 


When  does  it  happen  that 
the  so-called  purely  good 
may  be  partly  evil,  on 
changing      the      point      of 


view 


-  t> 


If  Euripides  is  right,  can 
progress  ever  be  more  than 
a  compromise  ? 


Why  are  these  general 
principles  and  maxims  in 
ancient  writings  so  rarely 
explained  or  illustrated 
by  examples.  Has  the 
above,  standing  alone,  any 


meaning  ? 
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11  The  final  fate  of  Christianity  is  dependent  on  our 
need  of  it." 

— Heine. 


Queries. 


Notes. 
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11  For  the  sake  of  the  slender  sum  I  earn,  and  with- 
out which  I  should  starve,  I  am  forced  to  suppress 
at  least  the  eighth  part  of  what  I  think,  at  the  risk  of 
being  dragged  before  the  Courts." 

— Gautier. 


Queries. 

If  a  writer  is  allowed  to 
express  seven-eighths  of 
what  he  thinks,  and  com- 
pelled by  Society  to  be 
silent  about  the  remaining 
eighth,  is  he  hardly  dealt 
with  ? 


Should  the  law   of  libel  be 
relaxed  ? 


Notes. 


Granted  that  writers  wish  to 
deal  fully  with  tabooed 
topics  are  there  not  means 
of  doing  this,  as  by  sub- 
scription books,  which 
allow  full  liberty  of  expres- 
sion ? 


4.  Is  any  original  thinker  ever 
allowed  to  publish  much 
more  than  a  fraction  of 
what  he  thinks  ? 


Are  there  not  open  to  an 
artist  indirect  ways  of  con- 
veying certain  impressions, 
and  is  there  anything 
which,  to  an  astute  intelli- 
gence, it  is  impossible  to 
say? 
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"  Repentance  is  not  so  much  a  remorse  for  what 
we  have  done  as  an  apprehension  of  consequences." 

— La  Rochefoucauld. 

Queries. 

Notes. 

• 
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11  A  thinker  should  have  no  religion,  no  country, 
nor  any  social  convictions.  To  be  a  part  of  anything, 
to  become  the  member  of  any  body  is  dishonourable. 
Paint  wine,  love,  women,  glory,  but  on  condition 
that  you  shall  be  neither  a  drunkard  nor  a  lover  nor 
anything  but  a  thinker." 

— Flaubert. 


Queries. 

Is  not  Flaubert  here  think- 
ing rather  of  an  artist  than 
of  a  thinker  per  se  ? 


Notes, 


Is  a  complete  detachment 
always  a  proof  of  wisdom, 
and  may  it  not  be  the  result 
of  a  colder  sympathy  or  im- 
perfect sensibility? 


Is  a  complete  disinterested- 
ness in  human  problems 
and  affairs  possible  to  a 
complete  human  being  ? 
What   of   Pragmatism  ? 
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11  The  contact  of  a  system  of  philosophy  or  religion 
with  reality  is  that  of  a  tangent  with  a  circle.  It 
touches  the  circle  at  one  point,  but  instantly  the  circle 
edges  away." 

— Mark  Rutherford. 


Queries, 


Notes, 
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11  Commerce  is  the  school  of  trickery." 

— Vauvcnargues. 


Queries. 

Was  he  thinking  of  his 
own  times  or  the  Roman 
maxim:  "Let  the  buyer 
beware  "  ? 


Notes. 


Did  Ruskin  come  near  the 
truth  when  he  said,  '  A 
clever  and  cruel  knave  will 
always  be  richer  than  an 
honest  person  can  be  "  ? 


3.  Are  business  ethics  improv- 
ing? 


Would  it  be  possible  for  a 
scrupulously  honest  and 
conscientious  man  to  suc- 
ceed in  present  day  condi- 
tions of  trade?  Does 
honesty   pay  ? 


5.  Is  there  any  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  trade 
should  be  saturated  in 
trickerv — if  it  is? 
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"  Zeal  in  proselytising  is  often  due  to  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  we  only  half  believe." 

— Mark  Rutherford. 


Queries, 


Notes. 
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11  It  is  easier  to  be  wise  for  others  than  to  be  so  for 
ourselves." 

— La  Rochefoucauld. 


Queries, 


i.   Is  this  because  we  are  able 
to  take  a  detached  view  ? 


2.  Or  is  there  a  psychological 
reason  why  we  can  be  wise 
for  others  but  not  for  our- 
selves ? 


Notes, 


What  instances  can  be  given 
by  way  of  illustration  ? 
The  critic  who  can  show 
how  a  novel  is  written  but 
cannot  write  one  himself  ? 


4.  Is  this  true  of  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth?  "  He  saved 
others  :  Himself  He  cannot 
save." 
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11  The  tyranny  of  a  majority  is  the  worst  of  all. 
You  may  deal  with  an  individual  tyrant,  but  not  with 
a  tyrant  majority,  numerically  omnipotent,  and  ruling 
by  patriotic  sanction." 

— Br  Moncure  Conway. 


Queries, 


Notes. 
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"Children   have  more   need  of  models   than   of 


critics, 


taught 


4.  Is    not    everything 

more    easily    by    imitation 
than  by  rules  and  rote  ? 


5.  Is  fault-finding"  ever  of 
more  effect  in  teaching 
than  a  good  example  ? 


6.  Is  Joubert's  observation 
true  of  artists  as  well  as  of 
children  ? 


Queries. 


1.  If  the  child  cannot  choose 
its  own  models,  whose  is 
the  responsibility? 


2.  How  far  are  personal 
models  used  in  schools  as 
contrasted  with  abstract 
ideals  ? 


Has  not  the  teacher,  whose 
example  and  person  are 
always  present,  far  more 
influence  upon  the  child 
than  those  Paragons  of 
Virtue  and  Wisdom  who 
are  held  up  as  examples 
but  who  are  abstract  and 
absent  ? 


-Joubert,  "  Thoughts." 


XOTES. 
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11  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the 
great  difference  between  men — between  the  feeble 
and  the  powerful — is  energy,  invincible  determin- 
ation, a  purpose  once  fixed  on,  and  then  death  or 
victory.  That  quality  will  do  anything  than  can  be 
done  in  the  world." 

— Sir  Fowell  Buxton. 


Queries, 


Notes. 
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11  A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers 
and  divines.  With  consistency  a  great  soul  has 
simply  nothing  to  do.  Speak  what  you  think  now 
in  hard  words,  and  to-morrow  in  harder  words 
again." 

— Emerson. 


Queries  . 


Notes, 


i.  Can  this  saying  be  taken 
as  a  practicable  guide  to 
thought  and  conduct  ? 


2.  Can  truth  ever  be  embodied 
in  a  "  system  "  ? 


3.  Is  not  Emerson's  view  a 
plea  for  the  inevitable 
paradoxes  and  contradic- 
tions of  existence  ? 


4.  If  truth  has  an  infinite 
number  of  facets,  are  not 
these  parts  of  a  consistent 
whole  ? 
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11  It  is  only  men  of  practical  ability,  knowing  their 
powers  and  using  them  with  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, who  will  be  successful  in  worldly  affairs." 

— Goethe. 


Queries, 


Notes, 
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11  There  are   certain  things  that  a  woman  sees 
quicker  than  if  she  had  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  men." 

— Lessing. 


Queries. 

Are  women  detectives  more 
successful  than  men?  or  is 
this  an  exceptional  sphere? 


Notes. 


What,  physiologically  and 
psychologically,  is  the 
basis  of  woman's  intui- 
tion? 


Is  marriage  a  sphere  of  its 
operation?  If  so,  why  so 
many  errors  of  judgment? 


With  due  apologies  to 
Lessing,  do  a  hundred  men 
see  anything  more  quickly 
than  one  intelligent  man  ? 
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Rules  of  Thought  and  Life: 

1.  To  obey  all  the  Laws  of  Nature; 

2.  To  do  the  greatest  good; 

3.  To  preserve  our  lives  and  health; 

4.  To  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
unto  us; 

5.  To  continually  improve  ourselves; 

6.  To  prefer  truth  to  error; 

7.  To  consider  beforehand  the  consequences  of  our 
acts; 

8.  To  estimate  all  things  according  to  their  real 
value; 

9.  To  proportion  our  belief  to  the  strength  of  the 
evidence. 

— Dr  George  Gore,  "  Scientific  Basis  of  Morality." 


Queries. 


Notes, 
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11  There    are    some    things    that    will    not    bear 
mediocrity:  poetry,  music,  painting,  oratory." 

— La  Bruyere. 


Queries. 

If  we  were  to  classify  our 
art  productions  as  bad, 
mediocre  and  superlative, 
would  not  mediocrity  claim 
the  lion's  share? 


Notes. 


Does        this       make 
Bruyere' s     statement 
true? 


La 

un- 


3.  Can   we   say  that  mediocre 
poetry  is  poetry  at  all? 
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11  It  has  been  my  constant  aim  in  all  my  writings 
to  lash  vice  but  to  spare  persons." 

— Martial. 

! 
Queries. 

Notes. 

- 
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11  Gibbon,  sitting  in  an  elegant  apartment,  quaffing 
Noyeau,  and  talking  infidelity,  was  cautioned  as  to 
the  danger  which  such  doctrines  might  bring  upon 
society.  '  Sir,'  said  the  historian,  '  the  doctrines  we 
are  now  discussing  are  not  unlike  the  liquor  we  are 
drinking — safe,  pleasant  and^xhilarating  to  you  and 
me,  that  know  how  to  ugevwithout  abusing  them; 
but  dangerous,  deleterious  and  intoxicating,  if  either 
were  broached  in  the  open  streets,  and  exposed  to 
the  discretion  of  the  mob.'  " 

— Cotton's  "  Lacon." 


Queries, 


Notes. 


Do  we  not  all  of  us  act 
on  this  doctrine  of  the 
Exoteric  for  the  many  and 
the  Esoteric  for  the  few  ? 


Are  not  the  troubles  of  law- 
makers based  on  this  very 
principle  ? 


3- 


What  truth  of  real  im- 
portance can  be  concealed 
or  suppressed  for  any  con- 
siderable period? 
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"  The  historical  examples  by  which  their  imitators 
professed    to    have   been    guided    were    misappre- 
hended." 

— Samuel  Lucas,  "  Secularia." 

Queries. 

Notes. 
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11  The  degrees  of  moral  conduct  are  virtue,  average 
goodness,  and  sin.  The  first  is  for  saints,  the  second 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  third  for  degener- 
ates. Governments  have  always  erred  in  legislating 
for  the  mass  on  the  lines  possible  only  to  the  few." 

— Anon. 


Queries. 

i.  How  does  this  tally  with 
American  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  very  high  doctrine 
of  Eugenics  ? 


Notes, 


Would  legislation  to  make 
every  man  and  woman  sign 
the  pledge  be  successful? 
If  not,  why  not? 


3.  Where  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn,  as  between  the 
possible  and  the  impossible 
in  enacting  laws  ? 
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"  At  all  events  that  which  has  been,  has  been  suit- 
able to  human  nature,  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been." 

— Samuel  Lucas,  "  Secularia." 


Queries, 


Notes. 


ioo 
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11  No  man  becomes  a  villain  all  at  once." 

— Juvenal,  "  Satires" 


Queries. 

i.  If  Satan  fell  like  lightning 
from  heaven,  is  it  necessary 
to  undergo  a  previous 
mental  training  for  a  fall? 


Is  there  a  gradual  descent 
into  villainy,  or  is  it  for 
lack  of  opportunity? 


What  of  the  theory  of 
sudden  impulses  whereby 
an  upright  man  suddenly 
becomes  a  criminal  ? 


Is  the  contrary  true  :  that 
no  man  becomes  honest  or 
righteous  all  at  once  ?  or 
does  "  conversion  "  prove 
otherwise  ? 


Notes. 


ioi 


"That  generation  is  most  at  fault  which  travels 
out  of  the  range  of  its  national  antecedents  to  seek 
for  its  ideal  in  some  pre-existing  people." 

— Samuel  Lucas,  "  Secularia." 


Queries. 

Notes. 

• 

• 
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11  If  mankind  suddenly  took  to  virtue,  many 
thousands  would  inevitably  be  reduced  to  star- 
vation." 

— Lichtenberg ,  "  Reflections." 


Queries, 
i.  Who  are  the  thousands? 


2.  How  does  Arkwright's 
spinning-- jenny  supply  a 
striking  commentary  on 
this  saying,  and  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  it? 


3.  Can  we  not  paraphrase 
thus :  "If  Londoners 
suddenly  took  to  taxis, 
many  thousands  of  cab- 
drivers  and  stable-men 
would  inevitably  die  of 
starvation"?  And  did 
they  ? 


On  the  other  hand  if  man- 
kind suddenly  took  to 
virtue  would  not  as  many 
thousands  or  hundred  thou- 
sands be  saved  from  star- 
vation ? 


Notes. 
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History  warns  us  that  it  is  the  customary  fate  of 
new  truths  to  begin  as  heresies  and  to  end  as  super- 
stitions." 

— T.  H.  Huxley. 


Queries. 


Notes, 
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11  The  secret  of  being  tiresome  is  in  telling  every 
thing." 

— Voltaire,  "  Preliminary  Discourse." 


Queries. 

i.  How  does  this  agree  with 

Anatole   France's   remark : 

Where      there      are      no 

secrets,        there        is        no 

charm  "  ? 


Notes, 


2.  Or  is  it  the  principle  of 
suspense  in  its  power  to 
awaken   interest  ? 


Are  the  Confessions  of 
Rousseau  and  the  Essays 
of  Montaigne  tiresome  ? 
and  yet  was  it  not  their  aim 
and  labour  to  "  tell  every- 
thing "  ? 


IO: 


11  Assassination  has  never  changed  the  history  of 
the  world." 

— Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Queries. 

Notes. 

/ 
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11  Ye  say  it  is  the  good  cause  which  halloweth  even 
war?  I  say  unto  you:  it  is  the  good  war  which 
halloweth  every  cause." 

— Nietzsche. 


Queries. 

If  the  Great  First  Cause 
ordained  war  in  nature, 
"  red  in  tooth  and  claw," 
is  it  a  crime  on  our  part  to 
institute  and  continue  the 
same  principle  in  human 
relationship  ?  Are  we  not 
following  a  divine  model  ? 


"  To  talk  about  war  as 
either  hallowed  or  un- 
hallowed is  sheer  foolish- 
ness. We  go  to  war  to 
preserve  our  property  or 
our  honour — that  is  all." 
How  would  you  criticise 
that  statement  ? 


When  a  man  fights  for  his 
honour,  is  it  honour  only 
because  he  is  willing  to 
fight  or  die  for  it  ?  and  if 
he  were  unwilling  would 
there  be  any  question  of 
honour  ? 


4.  Where  is  the  "  hallowing  " 
of  the  Great  War — for 
Germany  ? 


Notes. 
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"  Barbarism  recommences  by  an  excess  of  civili- 
sation." — Lamartine. 

"  The  ultimate  tendency  of  civilisation  is  towards 
barbarism."  —J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Hare. 


Queries. 


Notes. 
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11  The  chief  lesson  I  learn  from  history  is  the  folly 
of  fear.  What  an  infinite  mass  of  vain  terrors  do  we 
find  to  have  died  away,  nothing  remaining  of  them 
now  but  their  dead  leaves  embedded  in  annals!  " 

— Buxton,  "  Notes  on  Thought." 


3- 


Queries. 

Think  about  the  history 
you  have  read :  How  far 
does  it  illustrate  this  state- 
ment ? 


Notes. 


2.  What  characters  in  English 
history  lost  all  because  of 
dread  ? 


Who  are  those  of  slender 
ability  who  gained  every- 
thing     because      of      their 


courage  ? 


Was  fear  necessarily  folly 
because  the  things  feared 
never  happened,  or  be- 
cause, as  we  know  now, 
there  was  no  reason  for 
fear? 


Does  not  a  nation  in  the 
course  of  its  education  and 
evolution  outgrow  most  of 
its  fears  just  as  a  child 
its  earliest  night 


outgrows 
terrors  ? 
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"  Reform  is  always  Utopia  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whose  habits  reform  disturbs." 

— Casimir  Perier. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


no 


11  Never  forget  what  a  man  says  to  you  when  he  is 
angry." 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


Queries. 

i  .  Presumably  because  he  then 
drops  the  mask  and  for 
once   speaks  the  truth  ? 


Notes, 


2.  Does  not  passion  distort 
one's  vision  and  make 
language  unreliable? 


Is  not  anger,  more  often 
than  not,  a  loss  of 
judgment  and  of  moral 
perspective  resulting  in 
verdicts  that  are  later 
withdrawn  ? 


in 


"  I  find  Rome  to  have  been  most  valiant  when  it 
was  least  learned." 

— Montaigne. 


Queries. 

Notes. 

I J  J 


11  Forgiveness  is  the  renewal  of  a  lost  relationship. 
It  is  a  human  act,  therefore,  and  one  of  which  Nature 
knows  nothing:  she  never  has  forgiven  our  sins,  and 
she  never  will,  because  she  never  can." 

— Anon. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


A  rash  man  leaps,  falls, 
and  breaks  a  bone,  which, 
when  set,  nature  heals. 
Is   this   forgiveness  ? 


2.  If  mind  completely  controls 
the  body,  as  some  say,  can 
mind  forgive  the  body's 
sins,  e.g.,  when  wilful  or 
careless  exposure  develops 
a  chest  complaint  which 
mind  "  abolishes  "  ? 


How  does  the  statement 
compare  with  Theodore 
Watts  Dunton's  famous 
sonnets,  "  Natura  Malig- 
na "     and     ''Natura     Ben- 


lgna      m 
Love  "? 


The  Coming  of 


Is  forgiveness  never  in 
itself  a  reprehensible  weak- 
ness, and  are  there  not 
some  kinds  of  errors  and 
offences  which  to  forgive  is 
to  condone  and  encourage  ? 


1 1 


J! 
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The  two  great  movements  in  history  have  been 
and  are — (1)  The  movement  towards  a  unity  which 
involves  the  submersion  of  the  smaller  tribes,  and 
(2)  The  everlasting  attempt  of  the  smaller  tribe  to 
resist." 

— Benjamin  Swift. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


j  14 


Queries. 

If  this  be  literally  true, 
does  it  not  suggest  that 
punishment  is  the  outcome 
of  ignorance  and  incom- 
petence ? 


Notes, 


Do  we  not  often  realise  that 
wrongdoing  springs  from 
the  action  of  the  forces  that 
operate  with  the  vigour  of 
a  law? 


What  is  meant  by  "  Thou 
wast  a  God  that  forgavest 
them,  though  Thou  tookest 
vengeance  on  them  be- 
cause of  their  iniquities"? 
Can  we  see  here  forgive- 
ness and  retribution  at 
work  together? 


US 


11  History  is  a  novel  which  happened.     A  novel  is 
history  which  might  have  happened." 

— Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


116 


* '  The  weak  and  helpless  must  go  to  the  wall — first 
principle  of  our  love  for  humanity.  And  we  shall 
help  them  to  go.  What  is  more  harmful  than  any 
vice?    Pity  for  the  weak  and  helpless — Christianity. ' ' 

— Nietzsche. 


Queries. 


What   is    the 
the    principle 
displays     an 
"  the      life 
as     Professor 
alleged  ? 


evidence    for 

that    Nature 

activity     for 

of      others  " 

Drummond 


2.  Is  not  vice  Nature's 
method  of  getting  rid  of 
the  unfit  ? 


Is  the  modern  world  of  phil- 
anthropy guilty  of  spend- 
ing vast  sums  on  hopeless 
humanity,  and  compara- 
tively small  sums  on  young 
and  promising  humanity? 


Did  Nietzsche  represent  the 
German  mind  in  denying 
pity  for  the  weak  and 
helpless  ? 


Notes, 


"7 


"  Thus  a  civil  equality  would  abolish  privilege, 
social  equality  would  destroy  classes,  so  material 
and  physical  equality  strikes  at  the  principle  of 
patriotism  and  is  prepared  to  abrogate  countries." 

— Beacons  field. 


Queries 


Notes, 


118 


11  I   deceive   all    diplomats   by    telling    them    the 
truth." 

— Bismarck. 


Queries. 

I.  Does  the  recorded  life  of 
Bismarck  bear  out  this 
confession  ? 


Notes, 


2.  Has  not  modern  diplomacy- 
shown  a  disposition  to 
change  from  polite  deceit  to 

honesty  ? 


In  what  famous  instances 
has  the  too  cunning" 
diplomat  overreached  him- 
self? 


What  led  the  diplomatists 
to  expect  from  Bismarck 
anything  but  the  truth  ? 


119 


11  History    is    statistics    in    movement;    statistics 
history  in  repose." 

— Schldzer. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


120 


i  I 


The  reverse  side  of  a  proposition  is  often  of  more 
value  than  the  proposition  itself.  How  much  kudos 
Wordsworth  got  by  simply  turning  on  its  back  the 
obvious  truth  that  the  man  is  father  to  the  boy,  and 
giving  us  the  converse — that  the  boy  is  father  to  the 
man!  " 

— Buxton,  "  Notes  on  Thought." 


Queries. 

Is  this  a  fair  statement 
of  Wordsworth's  method? 
Does  it  not  reduce  _  his 
excellence  to  a  mere  trick? 


Notes, 


3- 


But,  that  apart,  ought 
we  not,  on  principle,  to 
study  the  reverse  side  of 
propositions?  Is  it  not 
equivalent,  as  a  mental 
habit,  to  studying-  both 
sides  of  an  issue? 


Is  not  this  only  a  cruder 
form  of  the  fact  familiar  to 
Emerson,  and  many  other 
thinkers,  that  there  are  in- 
variably two  poles  to  every 
truth  or  thou  grit,  and  that 
opposites  can  be  equally 
true  if  they  are  on  the  same 
intellectual   axis  ? 


121 


11  A  nation. is  a  detour  of  nature  to  arrive  at  six 
or  seven  great  men — yes,  and  then  to  get  round  them 
again." 

— Nietzscfie. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


122 


11  Look  for  the  woman!  " 


A.  Dumas. 


Queries. 

i.  Has      woman      ever      said 
in    comprehensive    phrase : 
"  Look  for  the  man!"? 


Notes, 


Is  the  tracing  of  trouble  to 
feminine  sources  an  affect- 
ation? If  so,  what  is  the 
reason  of  its  vitality? 


3.  Was         Dumas         offering 


woman  s 


intelligence 


compliment   by    suggesting" 
her    omnipresent    activity  ? 


123 


11  In 

history 

it 

is 

better  to  continue  than  to 

com- 

mence 

again." 

— H. 

Tai 

ne. 

Queries. 


Notes, 


j  24 


11  Experience  soon  teaches  us  that  no  one  of  the 
three  elements  of  our  composite  Being  can  reach 
this  fullest  development  except  at  the  expense  of 
the  others;  that  each  is  capable  of  an  abnormal  scope 
and  strength  by  impoverishing  the  other  components 
and  impairing  the  harmony  of  the  whole:  but  only 
thus. 

— W.  R.  Greg,  "Enigmas  of  Life'" 


Queries. 

Does  thinking  always  im- 
part that  look  known  as 
the  pale  cast  of  thought? 
with  its  suggestion  of 
physical  weakness  ? 


Notes, 


2.  Is  not  the  longevity  of  the 
philosopher  a  denial  of 
Greg's  contention? 


3.  Are    athletes    always    men- 
tally inferior  ? 


4.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  if 
a  man  of  unusual  intellec- 
tual power  were  to  take 
up  seriously  the  improving 
of  his  physique,  that 
as  he  became  more  lithe, 
vigorous  and  muscular  his 
intellectual  powers  would  in 
a  corresponding  degree  be 
depreciated  ? 


12: 


11  A  woman  will  smile  at  the  very  face  of  death  and 
sit  down  and  weep  her  eyes  out  because  a  new  frock 
wrinkles  in  the  back." 

— Dorothy  Dix. 


Queries, 


Notes. 


126 


11  Some  people  seem  born  with  the  temperament 
and  the  tastes  of  genius  without  its  creative  power; 
they  have  its  nervous  system,  but  something  is  want- 
ing in  the  intellectual.  They  feel  acutely,  but 
express  tamely." 

— Lord  Lytton. 


Queries. 

Have  we  not  here  the 
solution  of  many  enigmas 
in  literature :  the  men 
who  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
arrive  ? 


2.  Is  not  the  modern  literary 
world  almost  wholly  made 
up  of  high  average  men, 
the  outstanding  figures 
being  less  than  few  ? 


Is  not  expression  the  test 
of  genius  by  which  it  is 
alone  distinguished  from 
average  ability?  Is  not 
genius  without  the  power  of 
expression  a  contradiction 
in  terms  ? 


Did  not  Wordsworth  singu- 
larly believe  in  "  men  of 
highest  gifts  with  the 
vision  of  the  faculty  divine, 
yet  wanting  the  accomplish- 
ment of  verse  "  ? 


Notes, 


127 


"  Most  women  turn  to  salt — looking  back." 

— Anon. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


128 


11  One  must  have  originality,  not  strive  for  it." 

— J.  Burckhardt. 


Queries. 


If  we  follow  Emerson's 
"  Insist  on  yourself,  never 
imitate,"  shall  we  not  have 
originality — good,    bad,    or 

indifferent  ? 


Can  the  statement  be 
applied  to  the  inventor 
who  strives  for  years  to 
find  a  new  way  of  flying  ? 
Did  not  the  Wright 
Brothers  strive  for  origin- 
ality and  did  they  not  get 
it? 


Do  original  men  ever 
realise  how  far  they  are 
original  ? 


Is  originality  ever  to  be 
attained  by  avoiding  imita- 
tion and  repetition  ? 


Notes. 


129 


"  In  Biblical  days  those  ladies  who  neglected  the 
proprieties  were  stoned.  They  are  still,  but  the 
stones  come  from  Kimberley." 

— Edgar  Saltus. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


130 


11  Speak  with  the  vulgar,  but  think  with  the  wise." 

— Balthazar  Gracian. 


Queries. 

i.  Is  this  because,  as  Gracian 
says  in  another  place, 
"Truth  is   for  the  few  "? 


Do  we  not  all  of  us  divide 
our  opinions  into  exoteric 
and  esoteric — those  for  the 
public,  those  for  the  initi- 
ated— and  perhaps  a  few 
opinions  we  never  confess  ? 


3.  Is   it   intellectual    hypocrisy 
to  do  so  ? 


Did  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
mean  the  same  thing  in 
saying  that  all  sensible  men 
are  of  the  same  opinions, 
but  what  those  opinions  are 
sensible  men  never  tell  ? 


5.  Of  what  use  is  wise  thought 
if  it  is  never  expressed 
except  among  the  wise  ? 


Notes, 


131 


"  The  greaftest  enemy  of  woman  is  loneliness." 

— Paul  Janet. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


132 


11  Nothing  is  so  disappointing  as  failure — except 


success, 


Queries. 

Had  Stevenson  this  in  mind 
when  he  said :  "  Our 
business  in  life  is  not  to 
succeed,  but  to  continue  to 
fail  in  good  spirits  "  ? 


Does    not 
ment   com 
pectation— 

Eliot's     " 
good    as 
hand  "? 


the    disappoint- 

from   over-ex- 

-witness    George 

Nothing     is     so 

it    seems    before- 


— H.  S.  Merriman. 


Notes, 


Can  that  be  real  success 
which  is  as  disappointing 
as  failure  ? 


Can  it  be  seriously  con- 
tended that  success  and 
failure  are  in  equal  degrees 
disappointing?  If  two 
men  compete  for  a  post  or  a 
prize,  is  the  successful  one 
bound  to  be  as  disappointed 
as  the  other  ? 


*33 


"  As  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect  less  of  them 
and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  man  a  good  man  upon 
easier  terms  than  I  was  formerly." 

— Dr  Johnson. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


134 


1  Genius  must  be  born,  and  never  can  be  taught. 

— Dryden. 


Queries. 

Are  we  as  sure  of  this  now- 
adays as  Dryden  was  ?  Has 
not  Dowden  proved  that 
Shakespeare  "  learned  "  his 
art  as,  perhaps,  Dryden 
himself  did? 


Notes, 


Huxley  affirmed  that  "  the 
faculty  of  being  possessed 
more  or  less  completely  by 
an  idea  is  probably  the 
fundamental  condition  of 
what  is  called  genius." 
Is  not  the  average  man 
capable  of  such  possession? 


Must    not    genius    be    both 
born  and  taught  ? 


135 


"  All  the  world  over  the  merchants'  religion  is  o 
and  the  same.  His  counting-room  is  his  church,  1 
desk  is  his  pew;  his  ledger  is  his  Bible,  his  stock 
trade  the  holiest  of  the  holy,  the  bell  of  the  Exchan 
his  summons  to  prayer,  his  gold  his  God,  and  ere 
his  faith." 

— Heinrich  Heine,  "  Scintillations.'' 


Queries. 


Notes. 


136 


11  For  nations  that  are  growing  weak  and  contemp- 
tible, war  may  be  prescribed  as  a  remedy,  if  indeed 
they  really  want  to  go  on  living." 

— Nietzsche. 


Queries. 

General  von  Bernhardt 
another  German,  has  said : 
11  War  is  a  biological 
necessity."  Does  this  mean 
that  struggle,  contest,  even 
to  the  death,  is  an  element 
in  civilised  life  with  which 
we  cannot  dispense  ?  Is  this 
what  Anatole  France  means 
when  he  says:  "If  wars 
were  to  cease  what  would 
become  of  force  of  char- 
acter, grandeur  of  soul, 
and  patriotism  ?  " 

Does  history  prove  that 
war  has  no  progressive  or 
uplifting  element? 


Notes. 


Have    eras    of    peace    been 
eras  of  decline  ? 


J  37 


"  A  man  is  never  deserted  until  he  forsakes  him- 
self." 

— A.  E.  Waite. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


'38 


11  The  argumentative  period  of  life  is  from  fourteen 
to  forty.  After  forty  the  period  of  dogmatic  asser- 
tion begins." 

— Anon. 


Queries. 

i.  Is  this  due  to  indifference? 
or  inability  to  argue  ?  And 
is  it  true  ?  Are  there  no 
old  man  debaters? 

2.  Nietzsche  scorned  to  argue. 
Was  it  because,  with 
Dumas,  he  avoided  debate 
on  principle?  "  Never 
argue;  you  will  never 
convince;  opinions  .  are 
like  nails — the  harder  you 
hammer  at  them,  the  deeper 
you  drive  them  in." 

3.  Or  was  it  that,  with  Mark 
Rutherford,  he  knew  by  ex- 
perience it  was  injurious? 
"  Controversy  is  demoralis- 
ing. Never  suffer  yourself 
to  become  an  advocate. 
Say  what  you  have  to  say, 
and  leave  it." 

4.  Is  there  not  a  dogmatism 
of  youth  and  inexperience? 


Notes, 


Does  not  the  very  desire 
to  debate  arise  from  a 
dogmatic  disposition?  Do 
men  ever  argue  from  a 
disinterested  desire  to 
know  ? 

Was  Emerson  correct  when 
he  said,  "  Argument  burns 
up  perception  "  ? 


139 


I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." 

— Tennyson,  "  Ulysses." 


Queries. 


Notes, 


140 


<  < 


It  was  a  strange,  and  it  may  be  thought  a 
humiliating  conjunction,  that  men  who  were  so  eager 
for  new  institutions,  were  so  abjectly  governed  by 
ancient  ideas.  But  so  it  was:  Chamfort  had  warned 
them  in  1789 — u  Let  us  take  care,"  said  he,  "  we  are 
but  French,  and  we  wish  to  be  Romans." 

— Samuel  Lucas,  "  Secularia." 


Queries. 


Notes. 


I.  What  nations  to-day  are 
playing  the  sedulous  ape  to 
other  and  greater  nations  ? 


Is  it  the  function  of  the 
Sociologist  to  state  the 
exact  limits  of  national 
ambition   and  to  direct   its 

aim  ? 


Is  there  a  science  of 
national  destiny?  Or  are 
we  led  by  our  instincts  ? 


141 


" 1  do  believe  that  either  end  of  life  is  happier  than 
the  middle." 

— Ronald  Macdonald. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


142 


t  i 


Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite — 
A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right." 


Queries.    . 

Was    Luther   a   noisy 
*4  in  the  wrong  "  ? 


man 


Is  strongly  affirmed  non- 
sense as  powerful  and 
prevailing  as  modestly 
affirmed   sense? 


Sadi  says  :  "  A  learned  man 
who  has  got  into  an  argu- 
ment with  the  ignorant  can 
have  no  hope  of  supporting 
his  own  dignity."  Is  ignor- 
ance then  always  insolent 
and  noisy? 


Does  not  over-emphasis  or 
declamation  obscure  the 
significance  of  the  truly 
significant?  Is  not  a 
certain  truth  best  declared 
firmly  and  clearly  but 
quietly? 


— Cowper. 


Notes, 


143 


"  There  are  stupid  people  who  know  themselves 
and  who  use  their  stupidity  cleverly." 

— La  Rouchefoucauld. 

Queries. 

Notes. 

144 


11  What  is  true  by  the  lamp  is  not  always  true  by 
the  sun." 

— Joubcrt,  "  Thoughts." 


Queries. 

i  .  Why  should  night  thoughts 
be  different  from,  or 
more  accurate  than,  day 
thoughts  ? 


Notes, 


If,  physiologically,  the 
brain  is  healthiest  and 
keenest  between  rising  and 
noonday,  is  it  right  to  view 
every  lamplight  decision  as 
the  offspring  of  weakened 
judgment? 


3.  Does     experience     confirm 
Joubert's  decision? 


145 


K 


(f 


Many  a  one,  by  being  thought  better  than  he 
was,  has  become  better." 

— Dr  Jowctt. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


146 


11  To  combat  an  opinion  is  as  often  as  not  to 
strengthen  it;  if  you  would  really  destroy  it,  do 
homage  to  it  and  then  interpret  skilfully." 

—A.  E.  Waite. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


The  contemporaries  of 
( ialileo  combated  his  opin- 
ions. Did  they  strengthen 
them  ? 


Can  the  same  result  be 
affirmed  of  the  opposition 
to  modern  socialism? 


3.  Has  the  crusade  of  the 
churches  against  vice 
strengthened  vice? 


4 


Is  non-resistance  a  sign  of 
strength  or  weakness  ? 


Does  nothing  depend  upon 
whether  the  opinion  is  false 
or  true  ? 


Mi 


"I  distrust  all  systematisers,    and  avoid   them. 
The  will  to  a  system  shows  a  lack  of  honesty." 

— Friedrich  Nietzsche. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


148 


11  We  must  accept  one  of  two  possible  ideals.  If 
the  ideal  be  happiness,  the  less  we  think  about  it  the 
better.  If  we  cannot  help  thinking  and  analysing, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  not  to  be  happy." 

— W.  L.  Courtney. 


Queries. 

Is  happiness  then  incom- 
patible with  education  and 
the  general  increase  of 
knowledge? 


2.  Are  the  nations  which  stand 
high  in  the  scale  of 
education  and  progress 
more  unhappy  than  those 
just  emerging  into  civilisa- 
tion? 


Notes, 


3.  Does  nothing  depend  upon 
the  direction  or  objects  of 
thought?  Is  there  not  a 
happy-coloured  thinking  as 
well  as  a  melancholy- 
coloured  one? 


Ought  we  not  sometimes  to 
think  of  those  things  in 
which  we  are  happy  in 
order  to  realise  our  happi- 


ness   before    it 


is    gone 


Is   it  not   thankless  not  to 
think  ? 


149 


11  A  rational  religion  is  a  scientific  impossibility — 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  religion  makes  headway 
not  by  argument  or  rational  sanction,  but  by  an 
appeal  to  those  fundamental  spiritual  instincts  of  men 
to  which  it  supremely  corresponds." 

— Benjamin  Kidd. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


150 


11  The  highest  principles  of  thought  and  action  to 
which  we  can  attain  are  regulative,  not  speculative. 
They  do  not  serve  to  satisfy  the  reason,  but  to  guide 
the  conduct;  they  do  not  tell  us  what  things  are  in 
themselves,  but  how  we  must  conduct  ourselves  in 
relation  to  them." 

— Mansel. 


Queries. 


What  is  a  regulative  prin- 
ciple as  contrasted  with  a 
speculative       principle      of 


thought  ? 


Notes. 


2.  Is  it  a  higher  principle  of 
thought  to  speculate  upon 
an  astronomical  problem, 
than  to  determine,  after 
reflection,  our  attitude  to- 
wards a  coloured  and 
subject   race? 


But  is  it  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish always  between 
the  speculative  and  regula- 
tive elements  in  any  truth  ? 


Has  not  all  speculative 
thought  a  tendency  to  be 
or  to  become  unconsciously 
regulative  ? 


i^i 


"  There  is  nothing  in  religion  uncertain  which  is 


necessary. 


— Dr  Whichcote. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


152 


1 '  Vice   itself   lost  half  its  evil  by   losing   all  its 
grossness." 

— Burke. 


Queries. 

Does    the    essence    of    evil 
lie  in  its  wrongness  ? 


Notes 


Is  hidden  evil  any  worse  or 
any  better  than  the  evil  that 
is  visible  ? 


Is  not  evil  necessarily 
ugly  whenever  it  becomes 
visible,  and  is  not  ugliness 
incarnated  sin  ? 


Lord  Avebury  once  said 
that  sin  was  sin  because  it 
was  degrading,  not  degrad- 
ing because  it  was  sin. 
Was  this  a  verbal  quibble, 
or  the  statement  of  a  vital 
principle  of  conduct  ? 


153 


"  The  Catholic  is  only  a  layman;  the  Protestant  is 
himself  a  clergyman." 

— Max  Stirner. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


'54 


11  Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy." 

— Shakespeare,  "  Timon  of  Athens." 


Queries. 

i.  Is  modern  crime  regarded 
too  sympathetically  as  a 
"  disease  "? 


Notes. 


2.  Are  educative  measures 
successful  in  dealing  with 
criminals  ? 


155 


"  A  reform  is  a  correction  of  abuses;  a  revolution 
is  a  transfer  of  power." 

— Bulwer  Lytton. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


156 


M  A  man  loses  power  when  he  pities.  On  the 
whole,  pity  thwarts  the  law  of  development,  which  is 
the  law  of  selection.  It  preserves  that  which  is  ripe 
for  death,  it  fights  in  favour  of  the  disinherited  and 
the  condemned  of  life.  By  multiplying  misery  quite 
as  much  as  by  preserving  all  that  is  miserable,  it  is 
the  principal  agent  in  promoting  decadence." 

— Nietzsche. 


Queries. 

Ought  we  to  kill  the  hope- 
lessly diseased,  especially 
if  they  request  us  to  do  so  ? 


What  kind  of  power  does  a 
pitying  man  lose? 


Notes, 


Is  there  no  legitimate 
function  for  the  instinct  of 
pity?  How  does  it  thwart 
development  ? 


Is  not  power  manifested  as 
much  in  preservation  and 
protection  as  in  destruc- 
tion? 


157 


"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  ancient  philosophy 
is  completely  pessimistic  and  that  man,  as  soon  as  he 
could  think,  "condemned  the  universe  and  denied 
life.,' 

— Jules  Lemattre. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


15s 


11  Have  still  somewhat  to  desire,  that  you  may  not 
be  unhappy  in  your  happiness." 

— Balthazar  Gracian. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


i  . 


The  search  for  truth,  not 
the  discovery  of  it — is  that 
the  idea  ? 


"  Age  is  measured  by  what 
we  expect  of  life."  How 
old  are  you  when  so 
judged? 


3.  Can  there  be  any  real 
possession  in  anything  that 
we  do  not  still  desire? 
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11  Communism  is  the  exploitation  of  the  strong  by 
the  weak.  In  communism  inequality  springs  from 
placing  mediocrity  on  a  level  with  excellence  .  .  . 
and  causes  merit  to  complain." 

— P.  J.  Proudhon. 


Queries. 


Notes 


160 


11  Vanity — which  really  helps  to  keep  the  race  alive 
— has  been  treated  harshly  by  the  moralists  and 
satirists.  It  interpenetrates  everything  a  man  says 
or  does,  but  it  interpenetrates  for  a  useful  purpose." 

— Alexander  Smith. 


Queries. 

Is  not  personal  ambition  a 
form  of  vanity?  "  My 
nature,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  not  being  first  in  my 
class." 


2.  Reduced  to  its  finest  issue, 
is  not  self-respect  vanity 
pure  and  simple  ? 


3.  May  not  vanity  form 
an  element  in  personal 
braverv  ? 


"  The  great  secret  of 
education  is  to  direct 
vanity  to  proper  objects," 
said  Adam  Smith.  Do 
modern  educators  endorse 
this  view? 


Notes 
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"  There  is  no  gambling  like  politics." 

— Beaconsfield,  "  Endymion." 


Queries. 


Notes, 


162 


11  The  great  cry  that  rises  from  all  our  manufac- 
turing cities,  louder  than  the  furnace  blast,  is  all  in 
very  deed  for  this — that  we  manufacture  there  every- 
thing except  men.1' 

— Raskin,  "  The  Stones  of  Venice." 


Queries. 

Is  the  great  cry  confined  to 
manufacturing'   cities  ? 


Notes, 


2.  After   all,    where    are   men 
manufactured? 


3.  Can  man-building,  as  a 
policy,  be  carried  on  any- 
where ? 


4.  Were  men  in  the  mass 
much  better  or  very 
different  in  the  days  when 
Venice  was  builded  than 
in  the  nineteenth  century? 


Is  it  true  that  we  are  the 
victims  of  over-civilisation 
and  that  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  monster 
machine — the  Frankenstein 
— which  we  have  ourselves 
made? 
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"  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel." 

— Dr  Johnson. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


164 


11  The  successful  draw  us  up  to  their  level;  the  un- 
successful down  to  theirs." 

— "  The  Maxims  of  Marmaduke." 


Queries. 

r.  Is  this  why  the  elder  Roths- 
child avoided  unlucky  men, 
i.e.,   on  principle? 


Does  the  personal  atmos- 
phere of  failure  depress 
even  the  stout-hearted  ? 


Notes, 


3.  Or  is  it  rather  the  truth,  as 
stated  by  La  Rochefou- 
cauld: "  To  get  on  in  the 
world  we  must  by  all  means 
take  care  to  seem  to  be 
getting  on  "? 
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Queries. 


Notes, 


i  66 


11  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  humorous  side  of  things,  and  to  accustom 
yourself  to  look  upon  man  as  a  puppet  and  society  as 
a  stage  on  which  he  performs. 

11  From  this  moment  all  is  changed:  the  ideas  of  the 

different  callings,  the  pride  peculiar  to  each  one  of 

them,  its  different  shades  in  individual  rascalities, 

etc.,  all  becomes  diverting  and  you  preserve  your 

reason."  —Chamfort. 


Queries, 


Notes, 


I.  Is    this    an    expression    of 
cowardice — a  fear  "  to  see 


all  things 


as  they  are? 


Is  there  not  some  danger 
in  assuming  too  often  the 
role  of  spectator?  Does 
not  such  detachment  lead 
in  the  end  to  indolence  and 
unhappiness  ? 


3.  Is  it  possible  for  man  as 
an  actor  in  the  life  drama 
or  comedy  to  be  also  a 
purely  abstract  spectator  ? 
Is  it  not  as  impossible, 
psychologically  as  it  is 
mechanically,  for  a  man  to 
lift  himself  up  by  his  own 
braces   or   shoe   strings  ? 
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1  Classical  is  health,  and  romantic,  disease." 

— Goethe. 


Queries. 


Xotes. 


1 68 


11  If  the  Poet  be  born,  not  made,  is  it  not  because 
he  is  born  to  sympathise  with  what  he  has  never 
experienced?  " 

— Buhver  Lytton,  "  What  will  he  Do  with  It?  " 


Queries. 


Notes, 


i.   Is 


imagination 


the  only 
power  by  means  of 
which  we  sympathise  with 
what  we  have  never 
experienced  ? 


2.  How  would  you  apply  this 
statement  to  Shakespeare 
and  Shelley? 


Is  it  possible  even  for  a 
poet  to  sympathise  in  any 
true  sense  with  what  he  has 
never  in  some  sort  ex- 
perienced ? 


Is    not    sympathy    itself 
form  of  experience? 
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"  When  a  man  can  outdo  everyone  else  in  the  same 
walk,  he  does  not  make  any  very  painful  exertions  to 
outdo  himself.  The  progress  of  improvement  ceases 
nearly  at  the  point  where  competition  ends." 

— Darwin. 


Queries. 


Notes 


170 


11  I  am  of  opinion  that  instinct  in  us  outruns  our 
logical  judgment,  and  that  in  this  way — not  formally, 
perhaps,  but  nevertheless  exactly — a  good  deal  may 
be  revealed  which  strict  reasoning  is  as  yet  incapable 
of  pursuing  and  attaining." 

— Lichtenberg,  "  Reflections." 


Queries. 

i.  Is  this  the  same  thought 
as  that  of  Vauvenargues — 
"  Reason  deceives  us  more 
often   than   Nature"? 


2.  How     far     does     Bergson 
agree  with  Lichtenberg  ? 


Notes, 


Granting  the  right  to 
follow  impulse  or  to 
neglect  intuition,  do  we 
not  need  logic  as  a  test  ? 
And,  finally,  is  not  life 
therefore  acted  according 
to    reason,    not   intuition  ? 
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"  A  paradox  is  a  certain  plausible  cheat,  that  at 
first  surprises  by  its  novelty  and  its  edge;  but  after- 
wards loses  its  vogue,  when  the  falsity  of  it  comes 
to  be  known  by  practice." 

— Balthazar  Gracian. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


172 


11  Deserve  a  great  deal,  and  you  shall  have  a  great 
deal;  deserve  little,  and  you  shall  have  but  a  little; 
and  be  good  for  nothing  at  all,  and,  I  assure  you, 
you  shall  have  nothing  at  all." 

— Lord  Chesterfield. 


Queries. 

i.  Are  there  not  scores  of 
instances  where  a  deserving 
man  is  not  one  who  re- 
ceives  good  accordingly? 


Notes. 


2.  "  Moral  maxims  are  gener- 
ally half  truths."  Is  Lord 
Chesterfield's  one  of  them? 
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* '  The  fault  in  equality  is  that  we  only  wish  it  with 
those  who  are  superior  to  us." 

— Henri  Becque. 


Queries 


Notes. 


174 


11  The  severest  critics  are  always  those  who  have 
either  never  attempted,  or  who  have  failed  in  original 
composition." 

— Hazlitt,  "  Characteristics." 


Queries. 

i.  Is  this  as  true  to-day  as  it 
may  have  been  in  Hazlitt's 
time  ? 


Notes, 


Can  a  man  be  a  literary 
critic  in  any  sense  if  he 
cannot  write  his  criticisms  ? 


Is  not  the  best  criticism 
itself  creation  ?  Was  not 
Hazlitt's  own  criticism 
original  composition? 


Hazlitt  had  himself  failed 
to  realise  his  ambition  of 
becoming  a  painter.  Did 
this  disqualify  him  as  a 
critic  of  painting,  or  did  he 
not  succeed  in  his  essays 
in  doing  what  he  had  failed 
to  do   on  canvas  ? 
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11  States  are  lost  only  through  timidity." 

— Voltaire. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


176 


11  It  is  not  the  eye,  it  is  the  mind,  which  the  painter 
of  genius  desires  to  address." 

— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  Discourses  on  Art." 


Queries. 

How  does  this  compare 
with  Heine's  "  In  art  form 
is  everything,  matter  noth- 


ing 


r   "  ? 


Notes. 


2.  Hals  affirmed  that  '•  art  is 
beauty  expressed  in  ways 
that  can  be  grasped  by  the 
senses."  Is  this  a  different 
view  from  that  of  Rey- 
nolds ? 


Of  what  use  is  a  sense  with- 
out a  mind  ?  Are  not  mind 
and  sense  one  in  art  ? 


W 


H 


"  Insurrection  of  thought  always  precedes  insur 
rection  of  arms." 

— Wendell  Phillips. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


178 


11  Calvinism  essentially  asserts  three  things:  that 
sin  exists,  that  it  is  punished,  and  that  it  is  beautiful 
that  sin  should  exist  and  be  punished." 


Queries. 

i.  May  not  this  be  said  of  any 
dctcnninist  creed? 


Notes. 


2.  What  word  would  the 
Arminian  substitute  for 
"  beautiful"? 


If  it  is  "  beautiful  "  that  sin 
should  exist,  why  should  it 
be  punished? 


And  if  it  is  beautiful  that 
it  should  be  punished  why 
should  it  exist  ? 


i/9 


"  All  the  great  things  have  been  done  by  little 
nations." 

— Beacons  field,  "  Tancred." 


Queries. 


Notes. 


180 


11 1.  Theoretically  you  must  be  good. 

M  2.  Practically  you  must  not  be  very  good,  unless 


you  wish  to  starve  or  live  in  the  slime. 

"3.  Reconcile  these  facts  very  intelligently  with- 
out making  any  blunders." 

— Lafcadio  Hearn. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


]  )oes  not  Hearn  predicate 
too  much  for  the  demands 
of  society?  'Does  not 
social  opinion  request 
goodness  of  us  and  do  not 
our  friends  demand  great 
goodness? 


Is  it  possible  to  compromise 
with  any  real  or  vital  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  ? 


Do  not  men  admire  a 
strong  man  whether  he  be 
good  or  bad?  And  is 
weakness  ever  a  virtue  ? 
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"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  German's  special  forte 
is  original  work  in  those  fields  where  some  other 
remarkable  mind  has  already  prepared  the  way.  In 
other  words,  he  possesses,  in  a  superlative  degree, 
the  art  of  becoming  original  by  imitation." 

— Lichtenberg. 


Queries 


Notes. 


t8j 


"To  be  unacquainted  with  vice  is  not  to  know 
virtue." 

— Goldsmith,  "  Essays." 


Queries. 

i  .  What  kind  of  acquaintance 
with  vice  is  necessary  to  the 
knowledge  of  virtue? 


Notes, 


Balzac  said:  "There  are 
two  kinds  of  innocence : 
the  innocence  that  knows 
nothing,  and  the  inno- 
cence that  knows  every- 
thing." In  what  sense  is 
the  latter  an  advance  upon 
the  former  ? 


Is  the  converse  also  tenable 
that  to  be  acquainted  with 
vice  is  to  be  acquainted  with 
virtue  ?  Or  is  this  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
Goldsmith's  maxim? 


[83 


11  The  English  follow  their  feelings  more  than  do 
other  nations;  and  this  is  why  they  are  so  prone  to 
admit  new  senses,  as,  for  instance,  the  sense  of 
truth,  sense  of  beauty,  moral  sense,  and  so  on." 

— Lichtenberg,  "  Reflections." 


Queries. 


Notes, 


184 


11  Evil  is  only  good  perverted." 

— Longfellow,  "  The  Golden  Legend." 


Queries 


i.   How  does  tHis  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  Paulinism  ? 


2.  Is  it  more  advantageous  to 
regard  sin  as  a  "  thing  in 
itself"? 


3.  Is  evil,  therefore,  less  evil 
if  it  is  only  a  perversion  of 
good,  or  is  it  more  evil? 


4.   Could       Longfellow       and 
Freud  shake  hands  here  ? 


Notes, 


l8q 


"  Barbarians  are  necessary  every  four  or  five 
hundred  years  in  order  that  the  world  may  be  vivified. 
Otherwise  the  world  would  die  of  civilisation." 

— Jules  Michelet. 


Queries, 


Notes, 


186 


11  True  mental  training  is  a  discipline  compelling 
us  to  dwell  on  that  which  is  presented  to  us,  to  dis- 
cover what  unites  it  to  other  objects,  and  what 
differentiates  it  from  them." 

— Mark  Rutherford. 


Queries. 

To  trace  all  knowledge  to 
its  fundamentals — is  it  not 
to  say  with  Bain  that  we 
know  phenomena  only  so 
far  as  one  thing  agrees 
with  or  differs  from  an- 
other thing? 


Is  not  much  so-called  men- 
tal training  too  highly  spec- 
ialised— a  sort  of  weight 
lifting — with  thoughts  for 
weights  ? 


Notes, 


3- 


As  a  novelist  Mark  Ruther- 
ford is  no  artist,  but  has 
his  power  as  a  thinker 
been  sufficiently  recog- 
nised? Is  he  not  a  kind  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  the 
dress  of  a  Methodist  ? 
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11  Power  will  pass  more  and  more,  if  all  goes 
healthily  and  well,  into  the  hands  of  scientific  men. 

.  .  After  the  aristocracies  of  mere  birth,  and  mere 
wealth,  and  mere  genius,  and  mere  'order,'  what 
can  come  save  anarchy,  and  decay,  and  social 
death?  What  else— unless  there  be  left  in  the 
nation,  in  the  society,  as  salt  in  the  land,  to  keep 
it  from  rotting,  a  sufficient  number  of  wise  men 
to  form  a  true  working  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy 
of  sound  and  rational  science?  " 

— Charles  Kingsley. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


188 


1 ■  The  more  nearly  the  performer  on  a  musical 
instrument  approaches  perfection,  the  larger  is  that 
part  of  his  execution  which  is  unconscious.  Con- 
sciousness arises  with  defect,  or  sense  of  something 
to  be  overcome.  How  conscious  we  are  when 
striving  to  think  and  work  in  ill-health." 

— Mark  Rutherford. 


Queries. 

Do  we  not  worship  diffi- 
culties in  some  associations 
— in  philosophy,  in  art,  in 
recreation  ?  Have  we  not 
among  us  men  who  are 
afraid  golf  will  become  too 
easy  just  as  others  fear 
philosophy  may  become 
easy  and  too  "  common  "  ? 


Notes, 


2.  Is  sufficient  attention  paid 
to  "  ease  "  in  education — 
or  too  much  ? 


Might  it  not,  in  a  spirit  of 
paradox,  be  similarly  con- 
tended that  we  know  only 
what  we  do  not  know  that 
we  know,  and  that  we 
possess  only  what  we  own 
unawares  ?  When  we  seek 
to  know  our  knowledge, 
or  to  establish  our  posses- 
sions, have  they  not  a  trick 
of  vanishing? 


l8q 


"Darwinism  is  anything  but  socialistic.  If  a 
definite  political  tendency  be  attributed  to  this 
English  theory— which  is,  indeed,  possible — this 
tendency  can  be  only  aristocratic,  certainly  not 
democratic,  and  least  of  all  socialistic.  The  theory 
of  selection  teaches  us  that  in  human  life,  exactly  as 
in  animal  and  plant  life,  at  each  place  and  time, 
only  a  small  privileged  minority  can  continue  to  exist 
and  flourish;  the  great  mass  must  starve  and  more  or 
less  prematurely  perish  in  misery." 

— Haeckel. 


Queries, 


Notes. 


jqo 


11  A  character  is  a  perfectly  cultivated  will." 

— Novalis. 


Queries, 


May  it  not  be  said  that  a 
strong  will  is  the  result  of 
a  well-organised  set  of 
habits  ? 


2.  Is  not  will-power  a  union  of 
right  feeling  plus  right 
thinking? 


Notes, 


Would  it  not  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  character  is 
"  completely  fashioned  in- 
telligence "  ?  or  "  perfect 
adjustment  "  ? 


4.  Does  it  not  require  "  char- 
acter" to  cultivate  the 
will  ? 


KJI 


11  In  the  sciences,  the  philosopher  leads.  The 
spiritual  progress  of  mankind  has  followed  the 
opposite  course.  Each  step  forward  has  been  made 
first  among  the  people,  and  the  last  converts  have 
been  among  the  learned." 

— Froude. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


192 


"  Our  fears  are  as  likely  to  deceive  us  as  our 
hopes,  and  it  may  be  those  things  which  we  dread 
most  may  bring  the  greatest  comfort." 

— Charron. 


Queries. 

Is  there  not  something  after 
all  that  we  ought  to  fear, 
e.g.,  the  soiling  of  honour  ? 


E.  F.  Benson  says,  'Fear 
is  the  one  indefensible  emo- 
tion. You  can  do  nothing 
at  all,  if  you  are  afraid." 
What  would  you  say 
is  fear's  one  defensible 
aspect  ? 


Notes. 


3.  Flow  is  fear  related  to 
caution  in  business  or 
politics  ? 


4.  Has  not  fear  its  root 
deeply  founded  in  the  in- 
stinct  of  self-preservation? 
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N 


"  The  great  strength  of  the  Christian  religion  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  offers  consolation  for  the  sadness 
of  life,  its  misfortunes,  its  care,  its  sickness;  it 
appeals  to  those  who  suffer.  It  promises  comfort  to 
those  who  need  it;  and  hope  to  those  who  despair. 
The  older  religions  dealt  with  the  joys  of  man  and 
the  festivities  of  life." 

— De  Goncourt's  Journal. 


Queries. 


Notes. 


194 


11  The  first  duty  for  a  man  is  still  that  of  subduing 
Fear.  We  must  get  rid  of  Fear;  we  cannot  act  at  all 
till  then.  A  man's  acts  are  slavish,  not  true  but 
specious;  his  very  thoughts  are  false,  he  thinks  too 
as  a  slave  and  coward,  till  he  has  got  Fear  under 
his  feet." 

— Carlyle,  "  Hero-Worship." 


Queries. 

Moral  fear  ?  or  physical 
fear?  or  both?  As  Cer- 
vantes said:  "Fear  has 
many  eyes." 


2.  Fear  as  a  negative  feeling', 
a  minus,  needs  displacing 
by  a  positive  feeling,  a 
plus.     But  how  ? 


Notes. 


3- 


Is  it  not  the  new  and  un- 
known we  fear,  not  the 
old?  Just  as  animals  in 
the  forest  fear  new  sounds 
and  sights  ? 


Does  not  fear  often  arise 
from  too  much  thought  ? 
When  we  act  firmly  or 
swiftly  there  is  no  room  or 
time  for  fear. 
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"  All  government,  indeed,  every  human  benefit  and 
enjoyment,  every  virtue  and  every  prudent  act,  is 
founded  on  compromise  and  barter.  We  balance  in- 
conveniences, we  give  and  take;  we  remit  some  rights 
that  we  may  enjoy  others.  Man  acts  from  motives 
relative  to  his  interests  and  not  from  metaphysical 
speculations." 

— Burke. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


196 


it 


Ordinary  human  beings  are  always  better  skilled 
in  the  art  of  expressing  things  concisely  than  those 
who  are  really  cultured." 

— Goethe,  "  Reflections  and  Maxims." 


Queries. 


i  .   What  things  ? 


Notes, 


2.  Could  a  navvy  express  his 
opinion  on  a  political  prob- 
lem more  concisely  than  a 
clever  Cabinet  Minister? 


Did  not  Goethe  mean 
expression  with  native 
force — just  as  St  Beuve 
said:  'All  peasants  have 
style"? 


4.  Or  is  the  cultured  man 
guilty  of  seeing  too  many 
sides  to  "  things  "?  "  As 
soon  as  man  begins  to  see 
all  in  all,  he  commonly  be- 
comes obscure  in  expres- 
sion— he  begins  to  speak 
with  the  tongue  of  angels." 
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11  The  immediate  result  of  revolutions  is  simply  a 
change  of  masters." 

— Gustave  Le  Bon. 


Queries. 


Notes, 


198 


11  Birds  are  taken  with  pipes  that  imitate  their  own 
voices,  and  men  with  those  sayings  that  are  most 
agreeable  to  their  own  opinions." 

— Samuel  Butler. 


Queries. 

That  is  to  say,  "  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  God,"  not  the  other 
way  about  ? 


Notes, 


2.  Is  the  greatest  wisdom  that 
which  the  majority  have 
thought  or  are  thinking? 


Is  this  the  true  philosophy 
of  "  playing  to  the 
gallery"? 


Would  a  man  really  be 
wiser  if  he  always  preferred 
to  read  those  books  which 
please  him  least,  those 
papers  with  whose  opinions 
he  least  agrees,  and  do 
everything  always  which  he 
most  dislikes  ? 
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11  Which  of  the  two,  poverty  or  riches,  is  the  more 
dangerous  has  not  been  determined.  According  to 
Aristotle,  it  is  abundance;  for  a  state  need  not  doubt 
those  who  desire  only  to  live,  but  those  who  are  am- 
bitious and  rich.  According  to  Plato  it  is  poverty, 
for  desperate  poor  men  are  terrible  and  furious 
creatures,  and  they  dare,  because  their  number  is 

great." 

— Charron. 
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